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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers - - $4. 
One copy six months, or 26 numberc - 2. 
One copy for thirteen weeks » 


CLUB TERMS. 


Five copies one year, in one wrapper, to one ad- 
dress, $20, with extra copy to person getting up club. 


NOTICE. 

To OUR subscribers in Texas: Owing to the disor- 
dered condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, 
we cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post-Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas, 
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NOTICE. 


With the next number will be given an illus- 
trated SUPPLEMENT, containing further chapters 
of the Continuation to DicKENS’s novel, ‘‘ The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 

The same number will contain the beginning 
of a singularly vivid and powerful story by 
ANNIE THOMAS, known wherever English litera- 
ture is appreciated for her remarkable tales, such 
as ** Dennis Donne,” “* The Manor House,” ete. 

In addition to its selection of the most brilliant 
works of fiction and other literature, FRANK 
LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, as it was 
the first, is the principal purveyor of pictorial 
news on this Continent. Its unapproached facili- 
ties enable it to represent the events of the day 
promptly on their occurrence, and whether they 
fall under the eyes of its American or European 
art-reporters. Depending upon tts own resources, 
and considering American news the paramount 
business of an American journal, it is in the 
habit of relegating the illustrations of foreign 
events to a single page, where may always be 
found an interesting group of pictorial quotations. 
The body of the NEwspPaPER is filled with origi- 
nal pictures of contemporary occurrences. In 
this specialty FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER has no competitor. 








GREELEY FOR PRESIDENT. 


We do not know how far the newspapers 
that talk of Horace Greeley for President are 
in earnest. Some of them, it is obvious, take 
the suggestion of his being the next Presiden- 
tial nominee of the Republican party as a good 
joke. As for ourselves, we accept and adopt 
his name to the full extent of our Republican 
sympathies. We see no reason why Horace 
Greeley should not be the next President of 
the United States, and we believe he would 
make an excellent President. We do not 
know the extent of his own or his wife's rela- 
tionships by blood or marriage, but we are 
confident that they do not surpass ordinary 
powers of computation, and it is probable that 
most of them are not paupers to be ‘‘ provided 
for” from the White House. He would pro- 
bably, as President, be surrounded by a por- 
tion of his ‘‘ staff,” but it would at least be 
made up of intelligent and cultivated men, in- 
stead of uneducated camp-fire associates and 
drunken Indians. Some of them might drink 
whisky, but they would know if it were good ; 
and, even if it were bad, would not take so 
much as to forget when they were to be mar- 
ried or hung. It may be said of him, in ad- 
vance, with a degree of certainty, that he has 
read the Constitution of the United States, 
which may be doubtfully affirmed of the Lord 
of Long Branch, in backing of whose know- 
ledge of that instrument the celebrated Cham- 
berlain would require long odds. It is certain 
that under his Administration, although, as the 
Presidential Cadmus, he might sow dragon’s 
teeth, they would not of necessity spring up 
Dents. Nor, if he were to drive in the Central 
Park, do we think it probable that his youngest 
son would call out, in passing the Morse statue 
with its extended hand: ‘Stop, pa; he wants 
to give you something !” 

In these respects, therefore, there would be 
an obvious gain in substituting Mr. Greeley 
for General Grant. Especially if the uncon- 
tradicted report in the Herald of an interview 
between one of its correspondents and the 
actual President be true. In that interview 
General Grant explained the high and patri- 
otic motive that induced his candidacy in 
1868. It was not that he was a Republican. 
It was not from any sense of public duty. It 
was because he might otherwise lose his posi- 
tion as head of the Army of the United States 
—which he has succeeded in losing, neverthe- 
less, by gaining the grand equivalent of send- 
ing and receiving his letters free in Galena, in 
a little less than two years from date. But 
hear the President : 


‘‘T wasn’t sorry, to be a candidate, but I was sorry 
to leave the command of the army. * * * It 


seemed to me it would be impossible for the Repub- 
lican party to concentrate on any other candidate. 





* * * T believed that if a Democratic President 
was elected there would be little chance for those who 
fought for the Union. They would certainly have 
got rid of the afice af Commander-in-Chief af the 
Army, and 80 SHELVED ME! Believing this, I went 
into the contest in earnest.” 

It is within the possibilities that, in case Mr. 
Greeley does not consent to run for the Presi- 
dency, he may be ‘‘shelved” by the ‘‘ Tribune 
Association ;’ but we are confident that no 
fear of such a catastrophe would drive him to 
seek or accept the cares of office. 








CREATION AND RECREATION. 

Amone the so-considered progressive move- 
ments of the age, is that which aims to dimin- 
ish the time devoted to human labor. We see 
this in every sphere of life. The most con- 
spicuously prominent is that which, because 
calling for governmental legislation, is thus 
made more public—viz., the Eight and Ten 
Hour Labor Bill, which makes that time a 
legal day for otherwise unspecified work. But 
the diminution in the length of school-hours 
for children, the early closing of stores, the 
lengthening of vacations, the increase in the 
number of legal holidays, the closing of 
churches during the Summer, the visits of 
pastors, of judges, and, in short, of everybody 
who perforce can get away, to Europe, to the 
Western Slope, to the Adirondacks—all this is 
a part of the same movement. 

Now, at the bottom of such changes are, the 
ideas that the modern man is overworked ; that 
happiness, the true aim of life, consists in doing 
nothing ; that education and mental elevation 
depends upon the possibility of an amount of 
leisure time, untrammeled by any necessities, 
which may be devoted variously by each indi- 
vidual—to study, thought, ease, relaxation, re- 
creation. 

Are these ideas true or erroneous? Are they 
Utopian, fanciful? Are they not rather the 
strained and forced, and therefore incorrect 
and untrue, deductions obtained from an in- 
complete observation and study of the true 
field of democracy? Is not the public mind, 
zealous in its assertion of the grand political 
principle that all men are born free and equal, 
attempting to get something that does not be- 
long to freedom, and has no assimilation with 
democracy? Because some few rich do not 
labor, labor is to be despised ; and those whose 
necessities compel them to labor, and whose 
capacities are not above hard work—they think 
that, by diminishing the hours of toil, they 
approximate those whose condition they envy. 

The truth is, that the whole idea is founded 
on error. Neither the human mind nor the 
animal body ask or require such prolonged 
rest. The world has existed for many centu- 
ries, but never till now was it discovered that 
everybody required ease and indolence and 
rest. The theatres and sports, and novels and 
boat-clubs, and trips to Europe or elsewhere, 
were not till now considered necessities, but 
pleasures to be taken as rare treats, and only 
by those able to indulge. 

The mind cannot be stopped ; it will not 
rest ; but it obtains refreshment by change. 
The judge, the editor, the professional man, 
find new strength by laying down the pen 
and taking up a book—from the study of law 
to luxuriating in poetry. One of our most la- 
borious and accomplished judges, C. P. Daly, 
said, recently: ‘“‘I have never been harder 
worked than lately, in writing opinions and 
other judicial matters ; but, when tired to ex- 
haustion, found both delight and rest in read- 
ing a new work on astronomy, just published.” 
The farmer rests from mowing by picking 
pears or feeding his stock. 

It is change that is needed, not idleness. 
The old Bible idea of fallow land, and letting 
land rest every seventh year, is incorrect, and 
only shows that Moses knew nothing of rota- 
tion of crops. Mr. Greeley could instruct 
him to-day about farming. 

The ten-hour system of labor is unquestion- 
ably doing a great amount of injury in this 
country, as 

‘“‘ Satan still some mischief finds 
For idle hands to do.” 

The time of our mechanics and laborers, 
unemployed, is not, as theoretically claimed, 
spent in study and reading and mental culti- 
vation, but is wasted, with no little of the 
wages of the day, in the lager-bier saloons and 
pot-houses. Ask the wives and mothers, and 
they will tell you this is so. 

It is almost physically impossible for a man, 
after eight or ten hours’ labor, to do any study- 
ing ; he will unintentionally fall asleep over his 
book, . Mental toil cannot be performed with 
the fag-end of a day, except in those rare in- 
stances, where a natural genius and craving 
ambition overcome the obstacles that are in- 
surmountable to the ordinary man. 

The inevitable, enhancement in the prices of 
all commodities, which must aggravate the 
division between the poor and the rich, has 
an incidental bearing upon this question 
worthy of consideration in another connection. 
The especial point we have now to consider, is 
the moral and physical bearing of the present 
anti-labor question. 

Theoretically, the abridgment of the hours 
of toil—the remainder of the day being devoted 





to study, to some mssthetic pursuit, to one’s 
family, to the contemplation of the heavens, 
the ocean ; seeing the greatness, goodness and 
power of the Creator—this dream is a pleasant 
one ; but, practically, it is as little compatible 
with the uneducated mind of the laborer as it 
is with the beast of burden. Prior to all this 
there should be a compulsory education of the 
people, in order that they should have a possi- 
bility of spending their leisure hours profitably 
and pleasantly. 

Even then, how few would avail themselves 
of the opportunity! Look at our young men, 
our clerks, and others, whose day commences 
at 10 a.m. and ends at 4. p.m. How fewof them 
spend the balance in study, even in profitable 
exercise. Amusement engrosses the greater 
portion of the time. The billiard-table, poker, 
absorb the greater portion, and the most profi- 
tably spent portion, is in the scarcely improv- 
ing, and not always harmless, occupation of 
visiting. 

What is needed, is some actually improving 
occupation ; something that asks for thought, 
and which would be toil were it not voluntary, 
and therefore a pleasure—in fact, some elevat- 
ing hobby. Formerly, wood-turning was one 
of them. There are few more engaging than 
the illustration of some work, like the history 
of one’s country, State or town, with all the 
pertinent engravings that can be found by 
hunting through the print-shops. Gardening 
is appropriate to the season, and the varieties 
are endless. 

Employments of this character, congenial to 
each one’s taste, are within every one’s reach, 
and their culture preclude the necessity of ex- 
pensive journeys, in which neither pleasure nor 
health is always found. It is the carking 
cares of business, and the doubts and trials of 
mere subsistence, that are to be put aside. 
Thought and labor are necessary to health of 
both body and mind. The recent horrors of 
Paris sprang from the dissatisfaction with life 
as it existed, combined with a desire for some- 
thing which, in the ignorance of the public 
mind, was impossible. Education of the 
masses into nobler ideas of life and duty and 
true happiness, which should have preceded 
emancipation from government burdens and 
personal toil, was omitted ; thence came an- 
archy and misery. If we are wise, we shall 
profit by this lesson. 








THE GREAT QUESTIONS OF THE 
TIME IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

SEvERAL recent movements in the British 
Parliament indicate unmistakably the force of 
the strong popular current running in favor 
of further and speedy reforms in Church and 
State. And first, as concerns the ecclesiasti- 
cal question—is it wonderful that the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Protestant Church 
should be followed by demand for similar legis- 
lation against the longer continuance of the 
Church-and-State System in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales? What good reason can be 
alleged anywhere in favor of an alliance like 
that recently dissolved in Ireland, as being 
prejudicial alike to religious and temporal 
prosperity? Is it surprising that a reform 
considered essential in Ireland should be 
deemed needless in other portions of the 
Empire? How could the Gladstone Ministry, 
after triumphing in their Irish Church policy, 
consistently refuse to the British people a 
similar measure of reform? Such were the 
thoughts of the ‘‘ Liberals” in Parliament, 
and such the stimulants of their movements 
against the existing Church-and-State System 
in Great Britain. But the Ministry failed to 
recognize the logic of events; and, though 
temporarily successful in staving off the re- 
sult, the comparatively large vote (exceeding 
eighty) in favor of the measure, indicates that 
the abolition of the Church-and-State System 
in the whole nation is a mere question of time 
—and that a very short time. Why should the 
British Empire be anywhere afflicted longer 
with a system which even the Gladstone Min- 
istry declared to be accursed in its influence 
on Ireland? The mere statement of the ques- 
tion renders the answer obvious. 

This question is first alluded to as being the 
one which involves most strongly the popular 
feeling. But nothing inferior to it in real 
importance for the public generally is the 
Land Question. Both questions array on each 
side nearly all the same classes of opponents 
—the Land Monopolists almost universally 
siding with the Church-and-State System, con- 
sidering any attack on that as a blow that will 
sooner or later reach themselves. 

This Land Question, we predict, will soon 
be presented to the British people in a very 
different light from that in which it was dis- 
cussed in reference to Ireland. Every intelli- 
gent observer in America, if not elsewhere, 
must have been struck with the ineffective, if 
not ridiculous, limits within which the Irish 
Land Question was confined. Little or nothing 
was said, even by the Irish Reformers, in favor 
of anything but “fixity of tenure,” and other 
matters concerning lands held by lease or on 
sufferance. The point of independent ownership 
of the soil by the popular masses—a point 
which everybody in America deems essential 





for public prosperity—was almost wholly, if 
not quite ignored, in public discussion, 
The result thus far is what might be ex 
pected from such a temporizing policy, jf it 
may be dignified with the title of policy, No 
land reform, we repeat—for we have befor 
this expressed the opinion — no land sefoem 
can reach the root of the evil which docg not 
aim steadily and strongly in favor of tasi 
LARGE landed property so heavily as to lead to 
the sale of vast portions of the territo; 
now monopolized by afew. This simple Pod 
position covers the whole ground. Our Teasong 
in favor of it were given last year in s0me 
articles that commanded the approbation of 
many of the clearest minds among us. Tho 
abolition of the Right of Primogeniture, which 
many people in England consider the sine qua 
non of Reform in Land Matters, would fal] far 
short of the plain system we suggest, Let 
taxation be increased largely on estates of large 
size—exempting twenty acres for each fami} 
from all taxation—and the few who now hold 
control over the lands of ‘‘the Three King. 
doms” would quickly be ready to sell large 
portions of their enormous estates, in farms of 
sizes suited to all purchasers, and to invest 
the proceeds in various branches of business, 
which would still further promote the public wel. 
fare. We have here stated some points that will 
bear frequent and fuller reference, and which, 
we feel assured, will command attention 
among those who are driving at a “reform” 
worthy of the immensity of the subject. 








THE RovunpD ISLAND CLAM-BAKE.—The * Rhode 
Island Clam-Bake,” around which cluster go 
many agreeable reminiscences among those 
who have shared the liberal hospitalities of the 
pleasant people who dwell on the shores of 
Narragansett Bay, is becoming a favorite diver- 
sion and a gastronomic luxury in the vicinage 
of the metropolis, We only gratify a genuine 
curiosity pervading the public in illustrating— 
even at the expense of ‘‘ private confidences,” 
the (probably) most successful ‘‘ bake ” that has 
ever “come off’—to use a cant phrase—in 
the neighborhood of New York: videlicet, on 
Round Island, Indian Harbor, Greenwich, 
Conn., on the 17th of June, the anniversary of 
Bunker Hill, and of the birthday of Mr. E. G, 
Squier, to whose facile pen, scientific attain- 
ments, wide travel and experience, the readers 
of this, as of other periodicals, owe more of 
their information and entertainment than they 
are probably aware of. We have elsewhere 
discussed the clam and its virtues; and to 
Mr. Squier we shall mainly owe its introduec- 
tion to the ‘‘Upper Ten Thousand” of New 
York, who were largely represented at Round 
Island, June 17th, 1871. Such al fresco diver- 
sions are agreeable and healthful diversions 
(joke intended) from the conventional “ enter- 
tainment” in the close, pent atmosphere, 
among the flaring lights and vapid frivolities of 
a fashionable parlor. 








THE summary executions in Paris have 
ceased, the bodies of the condemned are being 
burned, and the city has resumed to a great 
extent its normal appearance. Great numbers 
of persons are, however, arrested every day 
and sent to the ports, whence, after some brief 
formula of a trial, they are to be transported 
to New Caledonia. Twenty thousand men and 
women are to be thus dispatched, M. Thiers 
thereby showing himself ready to outdo the 
Emperor in severity. It is stated that Paris, 
though quiet, is still simmering with fury, 
while Lyons, Marseilles, and Toulouse are full 
of excited sympathizers with the Commune; 
but the Army appears for the present to be 
master of them all. 








WE have always believed that the rough 
shaking lately given to France would rouse the 
French out of their lethargy, and thrust them 
into the great stream of European and Ameti- 
can progress. France has, since Waterloo, 
been marked by stagnation and fantastic delt- 
sions, but Germany and the British Isles have 
been pushing ahead in the occupation of the 
waste places of the earth ; the French remail- 
ing stationary in population, while the others 
were growing numerous, rich, and powerful. 
The longer France thus stagnated, the greater 
became the relative power of Germany 7 
England compared with hers; and probably 
the war would not have been tried five years 
hence, for then even the French must have 
perceived that Germany was the stronge!. 
The new movement is best seen in French 
emigration, now beginning to assume import 
ance. The Nemesis, from Liverpool, brought 
a party of eighty, all French families who havé 
gaved something from the wreck, and perceive 
a brighter future in America. We may her 
observe that the immigration now pouring int? 
New York is enormous, and shows a steady ris¢ 
in the British element. 








WE are not inclined to object to the inconse 
quent document patched-up in Washington by 
the British and American Commissioners, and 
called ‘*The Washington Treaty.” We look 
upon it, so far as it goes, as a fait accompll 
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The admininistration of its clumsy provisions, 
like that of an ambiguous will, is to come, and 
with it innumerable disgusts and troubles as 
bad as those it assumes to cure. But whatever 
may be the result of pow-wows and palavers in 
Geneva or elsewhere, the American people will 
never forget that the Alabama (No. 290) left 
the waters of England amid the cheers of its 
people. Her career of destruction was hailed 
with satisfaction throughout the British Em- 
pire, her praises sung, her renown heralded, 
and she was greeted to the tune in every colo- 
nial port of “See the conquering hero comes!” 
Even when sunk, and her commander, like a 
half-drowned rat, landed on the shores of 
England, officers of the British navy were fore- 
most in subscribing for a sword of honor with 
which to present him. The American people 
may forgive, but they will never forget. 








Amonast the works recently publisied in 
Germany, referring to the late war, are: A new 
political brochure by Dr. Ludwig Bamberger, 
entitled, ‘‘ Entstehungsgeschichte des deutsch 
franzosischen Kriegs”; a volume of recollec- 
tions during a residence on French soil, 
‘Aus dem Hauptquartier und der Kriegsge- 
fangenschaft,” by Dr. Leopold Kayszler ; and 


of Herr W. Riistow’s “Military and Political | 


History of the Past War,” the fifth part has been 
published in Zurich, We trust none of our 
readers will omit purchasing one or more 
copies of these entertaining works. 


Tue late Mr. George Ticknor’s bequest of 
Spanish works to the Boston Library 1s said 
only to be exceeded in value by the Spanish 
library of the British Museum and the private 
library of Lord Holland. It consists of 3,760 
volumes, 598 pamphlets, and a number of 
manuscripts. 








A Frencu physician, Dr. Brierre de Bois- 
mont, has discovered a new disease, a form of 
contagious mental alienation, from which, he 
states, the members of the Commune suffered 
during the late insurrection in Paris, and which 
be terms the morbus democraticus. 








THERE is now a journal in Alaska, in the 
shape of the Alaska Herald, published twice a 
month, in Russian and English. 








AT THE HELM. 
I. 

Lo, A MAIDEN, lovely as light, 

Juiding with delicate hand the tiller! 
Pulse of the yacht on its fairy flight 

Seems to thrill her. 
Quick her glance as the wind is veering ; 

Calm is she 
As a goddess ruling the sapphire sea ; 
At her will the boat flies faster— 
Never has seaman’s hand surpassed her 

Steering. 
Il. 

Steer thou over the sea of life, 

Led aright by the Love-Star’s lustre, 
Safe on thy voyage though storms are rife, 

Wild winds bluster : 
Steer to an isle with violets paven, 

Ivy and vine, 
Blossoms of Paphos drenched in wine. 
Thy yacht shall furl its canvas slowly, 
And thy happy heart shall find its holy 

Haven. 








THE PALM-LEAF HAT. 
By Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Tue loiterer among our New England hills 
and valleys, in these bland Summer days, can 
see through the open doors of any farmhouse 
on his way a picture out of that single romance 
of workaday life which has not yet followed 
the lesser romance of the spinning-wheel—the 
braiding of the palm-leaf hat. 

A pastoral romance is it from which the 
picture comes, and though requiring for its 
scenery and background all the soft unfolding 
of the Spring and the sun-gilded pomp of 
Summer, yet otherwise the adjuncts are few— 
the old farmhouse with its moss-grown roof, 
the well-sweep, the hawk nailed to the red 
barn-doors, the laborers in the intervale. But 
what a multitude of hopes and fears and imag- 
inings enter into it, and how the ends of the 
earth are tributary to it! 

It may be there is a mortgage to pay on the 
farm in order to keep the roof over the heads 
of the household, and to which task father and 
mother, and sons and daughters, alike bend 
their energies. It may be there is a coveted 
strip of land to bargain for ; or, what is likelier 
still, the girls have their own hands to depend 
on for those fineries which are the pride of 
their eyes. Whatever the spur, the work is 
gotten from the country store, the hat-block is 
set ready, and gay visions dance before the 
eyes of the nimble plaiters—visions, perhaps, 
of the heavenly-silent Sundays, when nothing 
but the distant bells and the daring bird-songs 
shall disturb the air, and the new frock and 
the gay ribbon, bought by the braiding of the 
straw, shall make each damsel seem the fairest 
of fair women to her chosen swain as she rises 
with her hymn-book in the choir, or steals de- 
murely up the aisle below—visions, perhaps, of 
the way the tears will spring into the old father’s 
blue eyes, ambushed behind their white brows, 
when his girls put into his hands, at last, the 
money whose want has made his life a burden, 
and which the sterile farm with its yearly crop 


of rocks would never raise ; visions, perhaps, | 
| of the new home to which this miserably-paid | 
| braiding is to bring bedstead or bureau at 
length, or possibly the little cabinet organ that 
| has been secretly the heart’s longing for this 
| many a year. 

Do you suppose they ever pause to think, as 
the urchin, with his cherished penknife, slits 
the palm into the widths and lengths they wish, 
of the way that leaf waved in its greenness be- 

| fore the West Indian trader brought it over 
seas? of the islands ringed with the azure 
waters, domed with the azure heavens, bathed 
in an atmosphere that the winds drew in long 
wafts and currents of odor far out to sea, and 





where, above orange-grove and _ tamarisk- 
thicket, tossed the great plumes of the palm ? 
Now and then, perhaps, in a vague reverie of 
wonder that includes the parrot on his perch 
—that marvel of the country-side, won from 
some strolling sailor, and innocently admired 
in the midst of all the Spanish oaths he screams. 
Now and then, for in actual experience another 
horizon hems them in: a world of facts, not 
fancy—prose, not poetry, fills their minds, as 
they dip their deft fingers in the bowl of water 
beside them, and weave in their fresh strands, 
and double and bend and shape the work as 
neatly, if not with as handsome results, as their 
Italian sisters do, and with scarcely ever a 
dream on the contrast between their own fair, 
wholesome state and the squalor of the Pied- 
mont peasant. Nor is it altogether on selfish | 
ends, on the poor but precious payment for the 
work, or the coveted gingham and linen of the | 
‘*store,” on the fashion of the future cut thereof, | 
that their thoughts dwell. These farmers’ maid- 
ens have room in their meditations for higher | 
flights than those. “Fate, free-will, fore- | 
knowledge absolute,” have already occupied 
their attention ; politics have not been forgot- | 
| ten; the tariff has been discussed by the small | 
manufacturers, with the reasons why palm-| 
| leaves should be admitted free, while palm-leaf | 
hats should protect their little labor with a | 
| duty of nearly half their value; sides have | 
| been taken and battles have been fought over | 
the merits of the great armies of the world, | 








to t'\. supposition that Mrs, Unwin was to have 
beeu his wife—neither has his friend Hayley, 


| who, it is to be supposed, must have been in 


possession of all the circumstances. Southey 
treats the suggestion with contempt. But Mr. 
Benham introduces a piece of evidence which 
it is very hard to confute. It is drawn from a 
recent and little-known publication : 


“Mr, Bull, in his ‘Memorials of Newton,’ declares 
that, again and again, he had heard his father say 
that they were about to be married, when Cowper’s 
malady returned in 1773, and that Bull knew this 
from Mrs. Unwin herself. And then he adds the fol- 
lowing extract from Newton’s hitherto unpublished 
diary: ‘They were congenial spirits united in the 
faith and hope of the Gospel ; and their intimate and 

rowing friendship led them, in the course of four or 

ve years, to an engagement of marriage, which was 
well known to me and to most of their and my friends, 
and was to have taken place in a few months, but 
was prevented by the terrible malady which seized 
him about that time.’ ”’ 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

The Lost Monuments of Paris.—Precau- 
tions Against Incendiaries — Arrest of 
Women by the Versaillists. 

Of the Hétel de Ville nothing remains but a gaunt, 
straggling ruin, standing out grimly from the broad 
square, and balancing with its sooty mass the noble 
antiquity of Notre Dame, just across the Seine. Three 


| years ago it was the residence of that great city im- 


prover, M. Haussmann, who made it so brilliant and 
gay with his gorgeous receptions and balls. It is 
now a complete wreck; nevertheless, the Parisians 


regard it with affection, and have proposed that the | 


ruins should be inclosed in a large square, and be 
preserved as an everlasting reproach to Communism 
and its doctrines. 

The Porte Saint-Martin Theatre, shrine of august 
melodrama remains in the form merely of two large 
walls, which are entirely bare and calcined, and 
which contemplate like senseless masks the scene 
of s0 many gayeties and romances. One of these 
walls is the partition separating the stage from the 
auditorium, the other formed the back of the theatre. 
All the rest of the building is rolled together on the 
ground in dirty ruin. 

The manufactory of the Gobelins, on the South side 


wherever they may be contending ; woman-suf- | of Paris, was burned May 25th, at five o'clock in the 


frage and St. Paul have hada tussle ; and indeed 
it is ten to one if Tyndall and Huxley, and 
| even Darwin himself, or some faint phantasms | 
of those worthies, have not figured in the con- | 
versation—else to what use the Normal School, | 
Tribune or Independent filtering through the re- | 
mote mails, or the one brother studying himself 
into a dyspeptic at Dartmouth or Amherst or 
Andover? While the morning’s work was 
done in kitchen and chamber—while eggs were 
hunted, chickens fed, butter churned and 
wrought into golden balls in the dairy, the 
well-browned baking set away in the buttery, 
the dinner cooked to which the great horn 
summoned master and men from the field, 
dishes washed, floors swept, and the afternoon 





toilet made—while all this was being at- 
tended to, the gossip of the neighborhood 
was attended to as well ; confession of pecca- 
dilloes was made, perhaps, as the confessing one 
stirred round on the kind errands that hid 
blushes, in the act of putting away a dish or 
burning one’s face with looking in the oven; 
and the way was clear when the maidens began 
their plaiting for discussion of the minister’s 
sermon, of the inside of the weekly pa- 
per, of the news of the great unknown 
world, till by-and-by silence comes, and the 
thoughts of each slip away down the lane 
they love the best. The pewter glistens on 
the dresser, the evergreen in the chim- 
ney-place of the best room sends out a 
faint fragrance through the unlatched door, 
to mingle with that of the lingering herbs 
strung over the kitchen-mantel; the robins dart 
through the low-hanging apple-trees without ; 
the cat watches them in halfa dream ; the sweet- 
ness and silence of Summer afternoon broods 
over all things; the old clock slowly ticks off 
the time in the corner, where it has stood for 
a hundred years; and their hearts begin to tell 
over the old story, older than many a hundred 
years. The sunshine lies thick on the hillside, 
the blue mists begin to rise in the valley ; soon 
tinkling bells will tell of the cattle coming 
home; soon twilight will empurple all the 
sunset; the stars will steal out above the 
bending boughs that arch the lovers’ lanes— 
and then, what strolling down their dewy 
length! what lingering at the bars! what 
moments sweetened by the passing breath of 
the field-flowers, or the wandering scents of 
the honey-suckle and southern-wood of the 
gardens ! moments that, when they are old and 
gray, that same passing breath will bring all 
alive and glowing to their sense once more. 
And what a quick thrill and heartbeat now 
make, all at once, the lass bending with sud- 
den flush above her straw, of one kin with the 
queen upon her throne, whose blood has been 
stirred by the same mysterious spell! 

Ah, pretty maidens! pretty with all the fresh- 
ness and roundness of youth, if with no other 
beauty, you may be happy in the years to come! 
Your children may rise up and call you blessed ; 
and your husbands may be the bulwark of the 
land! But will any of your happiness ever 
quite equal the bliss of the afternoon-dreams 
you had when braiding your palm-leaf hats? 
Happy without knowing that you are so, may 
you never feel, except possibly to lighten it, 
the different lot of those who do your work 
herded together in crowded city rooms and 
paid a daily shilling which does not keep enough 
soul in their body to prevent festering ! 

And amidst all the noisy march of machinery 
may you still preserve, to us and to yourselves, 
the simple idyll of the Palm-leaf Hat ! 








COWPER AND MRS. UNWIN. 

Tue biography affixed to the Globe edition 
of Cowper’s works, by the Rev. W. Benham, | 
contains a statement as to the relations between | 
the poet and his beloved caretaker, Mrs, Unwin | 








—relations which have always been a puzzle. 
Cowper never himself uttered a word to lead 


| afternoon. The left wing suffered first. The ancient 
| walls cracked, the floors drenched with petroleum 
blazed up and sank. Our sketch represents the de- 
vastated studio of the Chief of the Art Department of 
the Gobelins, where some of the most skillful painters 
of France were proud to assist in the manufacture of 
those hangings and decorations which, as woven 
pictures, have never been approached in the history 
of textile art. 

Two other sketches refer to the dark times through 
which the luckless capital has passed. One repre- 
sents the means taken by householders to barricade 
and protect their houses against the petroleum- 
burners. The other depicts the arrest of some of the 
humerous unsexed females who, as cantiniéres and 
vivandiéres, stimulated the Communist troops, add- 
ing to their insane designs the peculiar recklessness 
characteristic of hysterical women. 


Egypt.—The New Harbor Works at 
Alexandria. 


The first stone of these important works, to be con- 
structed by an English company, was laid by the 
Khédive or Viceroy of Egypt on the 15th ultimo. The 
want of a good and convenient harbor at Alexandria 
has always been an obstacle to the development of 
its commerce and maritime enterprise. Hitherto, 
vessels could neither enter nor leave the port between 
sunset and sunrise. A dangerous bar stretches across 
the harbor, having two or three channels of various 
depths, through which vessels are piloted, while the 
harbor inside is exposed to north-easteriy gales, and 
during the Winter months vessels are there dis- 
charged and loaded under circumstances of great 
risk, cost, and delay. As a part of the proposed 
harbor works, the first thing to be commenced is the 
breakwater, which will be more than a mile and a 
half in length, extending along the bar or sandbank. 
It will be constructed of huge blocks of stone, quar- 
ried at Mex, a place on the shore of the bay, four miles 
from Alexandria, Each block weighs about twenty 
tons, and nearly 30,000 blocks will be required for the 
breakwater alone! A lighthouse will be erected at 
each end of the breakwater. The works of the in- 
terior harbor will consist of a mole, built of the same 
stone, nearly three-quarters of a mile long and sixty 
feet wide, to serve also for a landing-quay, with an 
embankment along the shore, from the point where 
the mole starts, near the mouth of the Mahmoudieh 
Canal. This embankment will be carried at some 
little distance from the present water-line round the 
head of the bay as far as the Arsenal. The embank- 
ment will also be arranged into landing quays ; so 
that, with the mole, there will be nearly two miles of 
landing quay, alongside which ships may lie in 
twenty-seven feet depth of water. A double line of 
rails, in connection with the main railway lines, will 
enable vessels to discharge cargo into the trucks, and 
ship it in the same direct manner. With these quays, 
and 3,000 acres of still water outside the mole, Alex- 
andria will have a harbor second to none. The cere- 
mony of laying the first stone was performed in the 
presence of a large concourse of people. The im- 
portance of the work may be imagined when we state 
that the estimate speaks of ten million dollars as the 
cost, and five years as the period of completion ! 


London.—A Prince of the Hippopotami. 


The baby hippopotamus recently born in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, London, was the first of his race 
born in England, but unfortunately he did not live 
long to enjoy that distinction. Before dying he was 
photographed by Mr. Cobb. Mr. Frank Buckland 
describes the mighty infant in Land and Water: 
“Looking through the window of the observatory, I 
saw the mother lying full length, with her huge head 
and enormous mouth lying flat on the ground : the 
baby was in a corner, lying on its side, with its nose 
close to that of its mother. Whether by design or ac- 
cident I know not, but the mother had chosen an ex- 
cellent place for her child, for the corner in which the 
little thing is lying is formed by the junction of the 
hot-water pipes, so that this is about the most tropi- 
cal place in theden. The baby is about four feet long, 
and would be about fifteen inches high when standing 
up. It is about the size and weight of a three-score 
bacon pig: its general color is a reddish mahogany ; 
the head is very like the head of acalf. Imagine a 
calf’s head of india-ruvber, and you will have a good 
idea of the face of this sucking Behemoth.” The 
young exotic died of exhaustion after a few days’ 
languid existence, . 
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Madrid.—The Industrial Exhibition. 

Under the auspices of the young king, whose de- 
sires are very fervent for an advance in the industrial 
arts of Spain, an exposition artistica é industrial 
was opened on the 12th of May in Madrid, in the old 
Salon de Proceres. His youthful majesty, on attend- 
ing to inaugurate the exhibition, found large saloons 
quite filled with works of use and beauty. The dis- 
plays of cabinetmaker’s ware and of jewelry were 
especially rich, and tinged with that individuaiity of 
Spanish taste which would make them at once na- 
tional and elegant. Some oil-paintings, water-colors 
and miniatures were contributed, and included works 
of very high quality. An antiquarian department, 
containing Roman ceramics discovered in Spain, and 
other archeological treasures, added to the interest 
of the affair. The opening, in old Madrid, of such a 
festival of progress, is hailed by all the intelligent in- 
habitants as a happy omen. 


—_ 














PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 

GiL.ort, the pen-man, began life as a scis- 
sors-grinder, 

THERE are about one hundred members of 
the Orthodox Greek Church in this city, 

Joun Briaur is getting well in the Scottish 
Highlands. 

A. Curtnaman in London owned up to five 
hundred pipesful of opium daily. 


Mavry has been made President of the 
Alabama University. 





| 


CommoporeE Gerorce S. Braker died at 


Longwood, Mass., June 24th. 


A THOUSAND workmen are thrown out of em- 
ployment by the burning of a Manchester (Eng.) cot- 
ton mill. 


Ik Marver (Donald G. Mitchell) has a 
charming tarm-house home, ‘“ Edgewood,” near 
New Haven. 


Ir is said that Count von Moltke will visit 
England, to be present at the grand review on the 
Berkshire Downs, in September, 


Major ANDREW Jackson Downenson died 
suddenly in Memphis, June 26th. He was candidate 
for Vice-President on the Fillmore ticket for 1856. 


Forty-two German authors dedicated their 
books to Queen Victoria last year. Ten of them re- 
— presents, and the other thirty-two only got 
etters. 


Turer sisters, named Hurlbut, who came 
into the world simultaneously, are now living 
together in Litchfield, Conn., aged eighty-four—or 
252, which you will. 


Tue Crown-Prince Frederick William of 
Germany and wife (the Princess Victoria of England), 
are expected in England the coming Autumn, and 
will make a visit of some length. 


Lorp Bute, already one of the richest men 
in the world, is shortly to marry Miss Fox—a niece of 
Lady Holland—a Catholic lady, of rare beauty and 
accomplishments, and of wealth that is described as 
princely. 

At Allston Station, Mass., near Beacon 
Park, Mr. George Woodruff was struck, June 29th, by 
a locomotive, and instantly killed. He was the oldest 
trainer of trotting horses in the world, and the father 
of Hiram Woodruff. 


Tue American Geographical and Statistical 
Society gave Captain Hall, of the Polaris Polar ex- 
pedition, a fine reception, June 26th, in their rooms 
at Cooper Institute, in this city. Five hundred ladies 
and gentlemen were present. 


No. 320 of the Chimney Corner, the best 
family paper of America, contains a fine portrait of 
T. B. Peterson, of Philadelphia. It is a just tribute 
to the energy and commercial genius of one of the 
most successful publishers of the times, 


Proressor Henry, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, has received the decoration of “‘ Commander 
of the Order of St. Olaf,’’ from the King of Sweden 
and Norway. A joint resolution was passed in Con- 
gress to enable the Professor to accept the honor. 


Tue Fenian convict, Colonel Richard 
Burke, has been released from prison on conditton 
that he reports yearly to the magistrates. Colonel 
Burke fought in the Union army during the Rebellion 
in the United States. He became deranged during his 
imprisonment, 


Tue Emperor William has decreed the dis- 
solution of the present army combinations in France, 
and the formation of all the German troops in that 
country into one combination, called the ‘‘ Army of 
Occupation of France,” of which General Manteuffel 
is appointed commander. 


SEVERAL years ago a’Virginia planter gave 
one of his slaves his freedom. After the war the 
planter removed to Oregon, and recently he has re- 
ceived from the negro, as a token of remembrance 
and gratitude, the right to manufacture and sell in 
_ Pacific States a patent window- fastener invented 

y 

Miss CorpELt1A Jane Hopaeson, the last 
English connection of Benjamin Franklin, died at the 
age of seventy-eight, at Preston, England, the other 
day. Miss Hodgeson’s grandmother was related to 
Dr. Franklin, who lived with her during the latter 
— X... 1771, on the occasion of his tirst visit to 

reston. 


Mrs. Anna Prace has lingered one hun- 
dred and-two years in Portland, Me. She is the 
widow of a Revolutionary soldier, who enlisted in 
Lee, N. H., and served throughout the war, and she 
now receives a pension from the Government. She 
still retains her mental and physical faculties to a re- 
markable degree. 


A etter from General Spinner gives an 
account of his attempting to call on the Rothschilds 
at their London office. After waiting a long time ifi 
the ante-room, he left. A messenger soon followed 
with an apology, but the General contented himself 
with returning a message that they did not treat dogs 
that way in America. 


Masor Ben. Pertry Poors, Clerk of the 
Printing Records of Congress, goes every warm sea- 
son to his magnificent estate, known as ‘Indian 
Hill Farm,” at Newbury, Mass., adjoining Newbury- 

rt. During his present Summer vacation, Secretary 

utwell has appointed the Major, who is a faithful 
journalist and officer, Superintendent of Repairs on 
the Custom House, at Newburyport. 


Farner Cieve.anp, of Boston, of whom 
we recently published an accurate likeness, was a 
clerk in the Salem Custom House during General 
Washington’s Administration. When the General 
visited the East, Mr. Cleveland saw him “ridin 
through the streets on his white horse.” The patri- 
arch lays great stress upon the advantages of early 
rising. During the long days he gets up between 
four and five o’clock A. M., and in the Winter at 
seven. His personal appearance is still good his 
eyes alone showing signs of senility, except that his 
hearing has partially failed. His manner is brtsk, 
and his conversation cheerful and bright. His sister, 
Mrs. Pratt, of Brookline, who was with him on his 
birthday, is eighty-seven, “a fine, genial, happy ola 





lacy, with eleven children living.’ 
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LONDON.—A BABY HIPPOPOTAMUS AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
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THE PARIS COMMUNISTS.—-WOMEN ARRESTED BY THE VERSAILLISIS 5; ONE OF THEM IN 


OFFICER'S COSTUME, SPAIN.—EXPOSITION OF ART AND INDUSTRY AT MADRID, 
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THE SANGERFEST. 


“Tas North-Eastern Sangerbund, composed of 


societies of the Eastern, Middle, and part of the | 


Southern States, formally began its session, in 
this cry, on Saturday night, June 12th, At an 
early hour in the evening the societies of the 
Eastern and Middle States commenced gather- 
ing in front of the Germania Assembly Rooms. 
They marehed in procession at eight o’clock 
down Broadway to City Hall, where Mayor 
Hall addressed the visitors with one of his 
felicitous little speeches, in the midst of a 
drenching shower of rain. During Sunday, 
some additional societies from Baltimore, Al- 
bany, Buffalo, and a number of other places 
arrived, and were conducted to their several 
headquarters by the Reception Committee. At 
ten o’clock on that day, the first general 
rehearsal took place at the Empire Rink. A 
reception concert took place the same evening 
at the Academy of Music. On Monday there 
was singing for prizes at Steinway Hall, and in 
the evening a grand concert was given at the 
Empire Rink. The latter formed a picturesque 
Spectacle, and is illustrated by our artist: the 
view is from the gallery over the south entrance 
of the building. The gem of the evening was 
the performance of Max Bruch’s ‘“ Frithiofs 
Saga,” a treasure of romantic music, with Mme. 
Lichtmay and M. Vierling in the soprano and 
baritone parts. On Tuesday th re was another 
concert at the Skating Rink, and on Wednes- 
day and Thursday the musicians unbent, with 
true Germanic enjoyment, in monstrous picnics 
at Jones’s Wood. Seventy-two societies were 
represented in this mammoth festival, the 
largest of which, the New York Liederkranz, 
numbers 108 members, and the smallest, the 
Teuconia Mannerchor, of Baltimore, sixteen. 
The exercises were not without blemishes, but 
were conducted throughout in good order, 
good temper, and guod spirits. 
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THE “LIVONIA.” 


THE new schooner-yacht just built for Mr. 
James Ashbury, the celebrated English yachts- 
man, and owner of the Cambria, has the follow- 
ing dimensions: Builder’s measurement, 280 
tons ; length over all, 127 feet ; length on load 
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NEW YORK CITY.—GRAND CONCERT OF THE NORTH-EASTERN SANGERBUND, AT THE EMPIRE SKATING RINE, JUNE 26TH.—FROM A SKETCH BY A. BERGHAUS. 
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line, 1064 feet; breadth of beam, 234 feet; ) built expressly to compete with our American 


depth, 12 feet. 
88 feet, and the length of the main boom is 70 
feet. The displacement is equal to 207 tons, 
The Livonia is furnished with a magnificent 
suit of American cotton sails, Her builder is 
Mr. Ratsey, of Cowes. She is a noble vessel, 





THE NEW ENGLISH SCHOONER-YACHT ‘‘ LIVONIA,” OWNED BY MR. ASHBURY, INTENDED TO 
COMPETE WITH THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB NEXT OCTOBER, 





The height of the mainmast is | yachts, a challenge having passed between Mr. 
Ashbury and the New York Yacht Club to sail 


against any one of the latter for the cup won 
from England by the famous America in 1851. 
This prize our Club hope to seal to themselves 
by the competition next October. 








CLAMS AND CLAM-BAKES: 
A GREAT AMERICAN “INSTITUTION.” 


THERE is no “institution” more distinctly 
American, speaking alike of “ prehistoric” and 
historic periods, than the “clam-bake.” But, 
unhappily for a large part of our glorious 
country—which Governor Hoffman lately in- 
formed us, to our astonishment, ‘“ extends 
from the billowy Atlantic to the placid Pacific ” 
—the clam-bake, as was slavery, is a ‘local 
institution.” It is, we regret to say, a ‘‘ North- 
ern institution”—we might, perhaps, go to the 
extreme of saying, that, like Bunker Hill and 
Plymouth Rock, it isa New England institution, 
centring in Rhode Island, and lapping over a 
little into New York. It was invented by the 
‘noble savage,” the “ warrior of the wilder- 
ness,” and has been handed down to us by him, 
in exchange and as discharge in full, of rum, 
missionaries, and the smallpox. We have got 
the best of the “ trade,” as we generally suc- 
ceed in doing when Deacon John Smith dickers 
with Long-tailed-Crow. The gentle Narragan- 
sett and the soothing Wampanoag, the Mada- 
waskers, and the Maskermaders, have dis- 
appeared, and the strains of Jim Fisk’s brass 
band rouse the echoes where once were heard 
the plaintive war-whoop and the dying chants 
of the broiling captive on the shores of Long 
Island Sound, and of the bifurcate Bay of Nar- 
ragansett ! Canonicus has made room for civi- 
lization ; but the clam remains, Long live the 
clam! May its briny flavor never be less! Selah! 
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Now, there are clams, and also there are | 
clams, and they surpass each other only as the | 
stars surpass each other in brightness. There | 
is the clam known to Coney Island and its | 
suburb, New York, to which the fearful men of 
science have given several astonishing desig- | 
nations. We are told, first, that he belongs to | 
the family of ‘“ lamefibranchiate bivalves.” | 
After that, what wonder that the outraged clam | 
frequently retires to those secluded nooks only 
found in forty feet of water, that he may escape | 
further gratuitous insult! But they follow him | 
even there, and hurl their scientific Bilincsgate 
after him in this wise: The broad sea-clam | 
they vilify under the barbarous title of Mactra- 
gigantea ; if they see <n innocent soft clam, 
they defame him as a Mya Arenaria ; and if | 
they put their impertinent eyes on an un- | 
offending hard clam, known to us under the 
endearing Narragansett title of ‘‘ Quahaug,” | 
they straightway take away his character under | 
the name of a Venus Mercenaria. Now, as the | 





YE QUAHAUG (VENUS MERCENARIA), 


original Venus was a blacksmith’s wife of bad | 
character, we submit that the title Is defama- 

tory, and that Linneus has clearly given pro- 

vocation for a libel suit, and if he never had to 

pay any damages it is because immutable just- 

ice does not comprehend the wrongs of clams. 

And besides, we all know that the habitat of 
the Mercenary Venus is much nearer Madison 

Square than to Little Neck or Shrewsbury 

River. 

There are people, however, the remains of a 
colony of barbarians called Northmen, who in- 
fest the shores of Rhode Island, and who have 
left a luminous record of their early achieve- 
ments on Dighton Rock, on which we also find 
engraved their scientific nomenclature. On 
that rock, of which the Hon. John R, Bartlett, 
Secretary of State of Rhode Island, has pub- 
lished several drawings, each more unlike than 
the other, we find our friend the quahaug desig- 
nated as Toughasoletheris, which is supposed 
to be Viking lingo. 

These barbarians flatter themselves that the 
Mya Arenaria, known to humanity at large 
as the soft clam, and also by other piscatory 
names, which is the undoubted true clam, suc- 





YE TRUE CLAM (MYA ARENARIA), 


culent and satisfactory, is peculiar to their un- 
bounded shores. This is a mistake. Like 
most New Englanders—who find their country 
a good place to emigrate from—he has spread 
his progeny all along the coast of Long Island, 
and revels in luxury and comparative safety in 
and around the Outer Bay of New York. 

The essential difference between the quahaug 
(V. Mercenaria) and the true clam (M. Are- 
naria) is, that the first is a very close fellow, 
seldom opening his mouth, while the latter has 
his always open, and is notoriously leaky. 

The Pilgrim Fathers knew the inestimable 
value of the soft clam, and he was many a 
time made the subject of a special thanks- 
giving. It is set down by veracious writers 
that, ‘‘in the early history of Plymouth Colony, 
clams and fish were several times the principal 
source of sustenance of the people. The de- 
vout Elder Brewster, it is said, supported him- 
self and family many months without bread, 
thanking God that ‘ they could suck of the 
abundance of the seas and of the treasures hid 
in the sands.’” Before we discourse further of 
the clam of our own kettle and saucepan, the 
giant clam of the tropical seas deserves a word 
of notice. The naturalist Lamarck calls this 
gentleman Tridacua Gigas, and tells some in- 
credible stories of his greatsizeandweight. He 
is edible, though rather overgrown, and he has 
his home in the sheltered lagoons of the Coral 
Islands, where he is found embedded in the 
coral. The animal himself sometimes weighs 
200 pounds, and the shells weigh more than 
500 pounds. Sir Joseph Banks once went a 
clamming, and was lucky enough to catch a 
clam, the shells of which weighed, the one 285, 
and the other 222 pounds. 

The Chinese, with their remarkable inge- 
nuity, carve a great many characteristically 
useless articles out of these huge shells; beads 
and bangles, and complicated toys and puzzles, 
to say nothing of snuff-bottles, tops of walking- 
sticks, and similar trifles. 

The place of honor belongs of necessity, if 
not of right, to our own especial bivalve, the 
quahaug, or hard clam. Now, a clam-bake of 
quahaugs (or the Mercenary Venus) is quite a 
different affair from a clam-bake in which Mya 
Arenaria (soft clam) takes the leading part. 
In the first place, get your quahaugs. Selecta 
smooth spot of sand ; set your clams in con- 
centric rows, with their lips (valves) down- 
ward; cover them with brush—the seasoned 
dry twigs or limbs of the cedar are best ; light 
the pile on the wind ward side ; and at the end | 
of from six to ten minutes your quahaug is | 
ready to ‘‘ pass in his chips,” with such accom- | 
paniments as a little butter, pepper and vine- , 
gar, and perhaps a “cracker.” Eschew whisky 
gnd pernicious compounds generally, and take, 


o 





if prescribed by a physician in regular practice 


(and not otherwise) a little Cognac. Many val- 


uable lives have been saved in this way. 


But the true clam-bake can culy be achieved 
through the means or instrumentality of the 
soft clam, the M. Arenarias aforesaid. Now, 
these clams are not only of great importance 
as an article of food, but largely used as bait 
for the larger fishes, as cod, haddock, etc. 
They lie together in little groups, about a foot 
or so under the sand, all along that part of 
the shore that is exposed at low water. They 
are found congregated in little families of from 
five or six to a dozen, so that digging for soft 
clams is not unlike digging potatoes. The 
presence of each of these nests is discovered 
by a smooth round hole about the size of one’s 
little finger, by means of which orifice the 


| clams communicate with the water at high tide. 


How the gentleman clam, with his family, gets 
into his snug quarters under the sand is a ques- 
tion of difficult solution. The clam has neither 
spade nor pick nor crowbar, nor has he discov- 
erable digging apparatus of any sort; nor has he 
hands or feet; nor is he withal an animal of 
active temperament, distinguished for energy 
and industry ; but, for all this, for a workman 
to dig a hole without tools, commend us to the 
soft-shell clam. 

Until lately the only part of the American 
coast where this virtuous and gregarious bi- 
valve has been subjected to the aboriginal pro- 
cess of being roasted alive, or rather steamed 
alive, is that thirsty region, already indicated, 
bordering Narragansett Bay. But the salvages 
of those arid shores, where water is unknown, 
have been seduced by the umbrageous attrac- 
tions of the bolder coast of Connecticut to 
invade that State, even unto the confines | 
thereof, until met at the frontier fortress of 
Greenwich by the unconquerable and immacu- 
late Manhattans. Here, on an island called 








York Yacht Club, and was unanimously ac- 
cepted. 

The prizes prepared were extremely costly 
and beautiful. 

The prize for schooners is of sterling silver, 
thirty inches long and sixteen inches in height. 
It represents a pleasure-barge of the ancient 
Greeks. The prow is ornamented with a ram’s 
head—an emblem frequently used by the 
mariners of those days. The paroquet is intro- 
duced as their emblem of luxury and maritime 
adventure. The barge rests upon a plateau, 
representing a lake, surrounded by the lotus, 
the whole affair being supported by six Roman 
sphinxes, modeled from one found in the ruins 
ot Pompeii. Value, $1,000. 

The prize for sloops represents a barge of 
similar description as the leader of a large 
fleet, with fanciful and beautiful figures in the 
bow, apparently keeping a bright lookout for 
breakers ahead, while a similar figure holds a 
torch at the stern to guide the boats that 
follow. Value, $1,000. 

The Benson cup, presented by a young gen- 
tleman of Philadelphia as a prize for the sweep- 
stakes race on the afternoon of July 4th, consists 
of an elegant silver ice-pitcher, two goblets and 
a salver, and is valued at $500. 

The workmanship on all the prizes is the 
very perfection of art. 

On the whole, it may fairly be said that these 
prizes are upapproached by anything of a simi- 
lar nature in America to-day, and the fortunate 
winners may indeed be envied the possession of 
the yacht that bears them to New York—their 
future home. 


THE GREAT DE LA CASA 
DIAMOND. 


WEARY With a week’s unsuccessful diamond- 








Round—in the first piace because it isn’t an | hunting in a little sandy river near the town 
| of San Isidro, in Brazil, I brought my jaded 


island, and, secondiy, because it isn’t round— 
the festive hosts met their festive host. 
It was the 17th of June, the Ninety-sixth An- | 
niversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, and 
also (a fact of far more importance to him) the 
fiftieth birthday of a gentleman not unknown 
in diplomacy and science, the Hon. E. G. 
Squier. On this island, rock-girt and pic- 
turesque, this gentleman invited his aboriginal 
friends from North, East, South and West, to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


smoke the pipe of peace, after the manner of | 


their fathers, over “an old-fashioned Rhode 
Island clam-bake.” And they came by tens and 
by scores ; there were statesmen and warriors, 





mules and my disgusted self back to the city, 
poorer by a great deal, and crosser in a direct 
ratio. My first comfortable dinner in the onion- 
scented inn was an event. Then, with a com- 
paratively contented mind, I strolled down the 
one straggling street of which San Isidro is 
composed, to the store kept by a Spanish Jew 
at the further end. There I hoped to crown 
my physical felicity with a glass of genuine 
French brandy. 

Don Fernando, the storekeeper, was the 
most influential man, and the biggest rascal, in 
the place; and to earn the latter distinction, 


financiers and fancy farmers, authors, editors | he must have attained to a very advanced pitch 
and poets, ‘ beautiful women and gallant men” of rascality. He understood and could speak 


—an array of wit, wisdom, wealth and worth 


such as seldom gets together, except under the | venience. 


English tolerably well, when it suited his con- 
Virtually the Governor of San 


incantation and influence of an honored name. | Isidro, he bullied. and swindled the natives 

Of the sayings and doings there—verily were | openly ; they bowed, but dared not grumble, 
they not recorded in the daily newspapers? | beneath his yoke. _To the local magistrate he 
Our duty is that of describing, prosaically, | lent money ; with North Americans he assumed 


what ‘an old-fashioned Rhode Island clam- 
bake” really is. | 

Imagine a sheltered spot, on which is laid, 
first, a rude circular platform of flat stones ten 
feet in diameter. On this is built up a kind of 
pyre of alternate layers of dry hickory wood 
and round stones (‘* Nigger heads”) to the 
height of four or five feet. This is then fired, 
and when the whole is burned down into a pile 
of red-hot stones and glowing coals, the latter, 
with whatever ashes there may be, are swept 
away with birchen brooms, and the heated 
stones piled in a broad-based cone in the centre. 
On these is spread a thick layer of rock-weed ; 
on this are poured, bushel by bushel, the soft 
clams, fresh dug in the morning. Mingled 
with these, or | laced on the summit of the pile, 
are certain quantities of quahaugs, oysters, fish 
wrapped in napkins, chickens, lobsters, pota- 
toes, onions, and green corn. An old sail- 
cloth is then spread over the steaming mass, 
and the whole pile buried deep in sea-weed, 
thus confining the steam in what resembles a 
good-sized hay-cock. The steam is generated, 
not alone from the natural moisture of the 
wet rock-weed, but from the bursting of the 
numberless little pods containing filtered sea- 
water, which are part of, and a characteristic 
feature of, the weed itself. These burst as the 
heat rises, and furnish a constant, but not too 
copious, supply of salt-water to the hot stones 
below. In the course of an hour the sea- 
weed and sail-cloth are removed, revealing 
the “‘ bake,” and releasing a volume of fra- 
grant, pervading, and appetizing odors. The 
various ingredients of the steaming pile are 
then served out @ la descrétion, their various 
flavors harmonizing like the flowers of a well- 
chosen bouquet, in a delicious appeal to the 
palate and in a gentle tribute to the stomach. 
It is, of course, the soft clam that ‘ leavens the 
lump,” and who receives the first attention. 
His delicate shell is easily removed, and he is 
then dipped ina cup of melted butter, tempered 
with a little pepper and vinegar; and then—he 
glides away to perform the noble duty of nour- 
ishing the human race. He gracefully fulfills 
his destiny. 

This is the clam-bake pur et simple. But 
there are bakes preceded by chowder (this is 
en régle) and fresh broiled scup (Narragansett 
for porgie), accompanied with brown bread 
and liquids, not only those that “cheer but 
not inebriate,” but sometimes those that do 
both ! 

In every sense, however, ‘‘ The Rhode Island 
Clam-bake” is a ‘great institution.” The 
American eagle screams over it! 








THE CAPE MAY REGATTA. 


SomE public-spirited gentlemen of Phila- 
delphia, among whom were General Meade, 
Commodore Emmons, General Sewell, H. A. 
Drexel, and George W. Childs, conceived the 
idea of tendering a compliment to the New 
York Yacht Club in the nature of a first-class 
regatta, to take place on the Fourth of July, at 
Cape May. To this end a letter of invitation 
was addressed to the Commodore of the New 





a deprecatory and servile tone, praised their 
own, and abused every other country. 

The finest horses or mules were always taken 
to Don Fernando first. Did a dispute arise, he 
was the arbitrator ; if a suitor wished to gain 
the ear of the court, he poured his tale of 
wrong into the sympathetic ear of the store- 
keeper, putting, at the same time, a chinking 
something into his still more sympathetic 
hand. 

As I drew near this worthy’s abode, it was 
evident that some event of unusual interest had 
aroused the San Isidrians from their accus- 
tomed state of dream-like stupidity. A fair 
proportion of them stood outside the store, and 
looked in as upon a gratuitous performance, 
which afforded them intense and lively amuse- 
ment. From the inside came a succession of 
screeching utterances, in no language known to 
me ; mingled with them, I heard, at intervals, 
a basso-profundo blasphemy from Don Fer- 
nando; the whole to a babbling accompani- 
ment of incoherent by-standers. At first, I 
thought the incomprehensible noise proceeded 
from some animal of the monkey species, and 
then from a madman. I was so far right that 
the screecher seemed to possess some of the 
characteristics of both. He was a little Irish- 
man, with flery-red hair, and that ape-like 
type of face occasionally to be met with in 
Tipperary; and he was temporarily insane from 
extreme and fruitless rage, which, indeed, did 
not surprise me, seeing that his arms were 
bound tightly behind him, and that he was in 
charge of two soldiers, who, not understanding 
one word he said, seemed to regard him as a 
curious and diverting study. 

After a time, he became a little more co- 
herent, and I asked him what he had done to 
get into that fix. At the sound of a Saxon 
voice he broke out afresh. I could make out 
that he accused the storekeeper of being a 
rogue, which I thought too obvious a proposi- 
tion to cause s0 much excitement ; that he, Pat 
Malloy, had been cheated—also a very probable 
circumstance. 

Here he expressed a pleasant desire to “rip 
the soul out of yez!” and this induced his cap- 
tors, who were getting tired of it, to drag him 
to the guard-house. He implored me, as he 
went, to pay him a visit there, and hear his 


Ty. 

Don Fernando explained the matter in a few 
simple words: 

“He is dam Irish, mister. You American 
gentlemen know them. No? They have no 
religion, you see. Ah, well, he come here— 
want drink, which I not give him. He say I 
cheat him about diamond! I have not seen 
him never before. He make noise ; I go for to 
shoot, when soldier come and take him away. 
Bah! it is noting! Have glass of brandy.? 
No ?—whet! You going away !” 

Now, if I ever saw a man in earnest, the 
Irishman was that man. If his rage had been 


feigned, I could never be certain that any one 
but myself was genuinely angry in future. I 
noticed also that the Jew, although he made 
light of the matter, was extremely nervous, 
as the tremor of the claw-like hand, with which 
he kept stroking his beard, testified. 


Looking 








into his treacherous eyes, of indescribable 
brown and green tints, and perceiving an 
anxiety on his part to prevent my inquiring 
further into the affair, I came to the conclusion 
that I ought, at least, to hear the Irishman’s 
explanation of the cause of his unmusical la- 
ment, and to protect him, if possible, from suf- 
fering wrong at the hands of the storekeeper 
or of his tool and debtor, the magistrate. : 

Accordingly, I took a glass of brandy, ana 
saying, ‘Good-night,’ went straight to the 
guardhouse, where a judicious bribe to the 
sentry got me an immediate interview with the 
prisoner. He was lying on the earth in a 
wretched mud-room, his arms still tied; but he 
was calm enough by this time to tell me his 
tale, every word of which I became firmly per- 
suaded was true. 

He said that he had left San Isidro some 
months previously, with a party of explorers, 
who were in search of a suitable place for the 
settlement of several families arriving from 
Ireland. He remained with the Indians some 
weeks, regained his strength, and struck up an 
intimacy with the chief, to whom he managed to 
teach a little English, receiving, in return, a 
few lessons in the patois of the tribe. 

One day, the chief's son, a lad of seven, play- 
ing about in a canoe, accidentally, or other- 
wise, let slip the moorings. The stream was 
carrying the child away, and getting fright- 
ened, he made a clutch at the bank as he glided 
past, missed his aim, fell into the water, and 
was being swept out into mid-stream. The 
Irishman, who was not far off, swam out to and 
saved the boy, thereby earning the father’s 
eternal gratitude. When he left the Indians, 
the chief was greatly distressed, and pulling 
out a beautiful shining stone, about the size of 
a filbert (so Pat described it’, told him that it 
would be worth a great deal in the white man’s 
country, and begged him to accept it, which 
he, more to please his host—who had a strong 
belief in the stone’s mysterious power to avert 
evil from its possessor—than because he 
thought it of any value, did. 

Pat found his way again, after many vicissi- 
tudes, to San Isidro ; and craving, as he said, most 
of all for a ‘ drop to dhrink,’ it occurred to him 
that the chief’s gift might be just the means of 
obtaining that drop. The Jew’s store was the 
likeliest place for a barter, and there he went, 
and found Don Fernando alone. The latter 
took the stone, examined it, and pronounced 
it of no value whatever except to amuse chil- 
dren with. The Irishman was going disconso- 
lately out, when the Jew again took it from 
him, and carelessly tossing it into a drawer, 
and pouring him out a glass of liquor, told him 
to drink that and be off. 

He complied with both these directiens. 
Whilst wandering aimlessly about the village, 
he encountered, to his great delight, a country- 
man—one of the same party in whose com- 
pany he had quitted San Isidro before. His 
acquaintance was in high feather, for he had 
managed to pick up or steal a small diamond, 
apd was on his way to a coast-town, for the 
treble purpose of waiting for his emigrant 
friends, selling his luck, and drinking off the 
proceeds with all possible speed. Pat never 
having seen a * rale dimon,” as he said, before, 
begged for a look. On his friend’s producing 
it, however, he discovered that he had not 
only seen, but actually possessed, one of great 
value—and that but a few hours previously ; 
for he instantly pereeived that his ‘ shining 
stone” wes of the very same kind as the 
diamond he now saw, with the advantage of 
being infinitely larger, and therefore worth in- 
calculably more. 

With profound Milesian cunning, Pat resolved 
to keep his discovery from the other, who, im- 
patient for his drinking-bout, passed on from 
San Isidro that same day. 

Of course, on presenting himself again to 
Don Fernando, that astute individual bade him 
begone for a drunken villain. Equally, of 
course, he lost his temper, and thus playing 
into the storekeeper’s hands, was lodged by the 
soldiers, who could not understand one word 
he said, in his present position. More than all, 
of course, the diamond, if diamond it was, was 
finally lost to him. 

On hearing this story, I went straightway to 
the magistrate, a civil (not polite) authority, 
whose salary a prudent government had fixed 
at such a low figure, that to increase it by 
taking bribes from the suitors to his jurisdiction 
was evidently expected of him. Perhaps it 
had been considered that, whatever the amount 
of hig remuneration, he would still have been 
open to corruption, and its smallness was due 
merely to a praiseworthy desire to save the 
public funds. 

This functionary I burst in upon as he was 
smoking his cigar in one of the dirtiest rooms 
possible, and plunging at once into the dirt 
and the matter which brought me there, I 
made a judicious appeal for his interference, 
supported by compliment, corruption, and in- 
timidation, the three levers by which most 
readily to move the official mind. 

At length I was glad to see his first distinct 
refusal to interfere between Don Fernando 
and any one else whomsoever, was shaken ; 
and then I plied the assault afresh until the 
unfortunate man, who had finished his smoke 
and was dying to go to bed, became reduced 
into such a state of despair, that to get rid of 
me he would have pledged himself to anything. 
I did not fail to work upon this idea by drawing 
a vivid picture of the American envoy’s power, 
and the reward or disgrace he would insure to 
the magistrate by requisition to the Brazilian 
government. I placed before my hearer’s 
imagination the important service he would 
render by restoring so rich a prize. 

It is but just to record of the magistrate that 
he had at least so much of the “legal mind” 
as enabled him to take an exceedingly clear 
and favorable view of that side of the case 
which held out the best prospect of advantage 
to himself. It may also have occurred to him 
that any liabilities he was under to Don Fer- 
nando would be cleared off ip a simple and 
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satisfactory manner by shutting his creditor up. | 
When I left him, it was with a promise that he 
would accompany me to the store very early | 
the following morning, and look fully into the | 


or aid not allow him much waking time to 

repent of his promise on the next day; but 

short as was the distance to the Jew’s, it nearly 

oved too long for the carrying out of my pur- 
The spirited, officer of justice began to | 
quake in the most undignified manner as we 
approached the potent Jew’s habitation. But 
his alarm was causeless; we had not got up 
early enough to catch Don Fernando, who, 
making his hay and his escape before the sun 
shone, had carried off, now without the slight- 
est doubt, Pat’s diamond, and all the property 
of his own which he could easily move. The 
prize should be valuable that made it profitable 
for him to abandon utterly his store and the 
large stock of goods which was left in it. No 
doubt he had watched me to the guard-room 
over-night, and, foreseeing the result, had | 


pr 
pose. 


jevanted in the night. 

Pat the defrauded was released at once. He 
raved a good deal over his disappointment at 
first, and insisted upon the feasible idea of 
catching-up his enemy on foot; but the judge, 
who was intensely delighted at the event, | 
which relieved him at the same time of a| 

creditor and considerable trouble, having ar- | 
rived at the conclusion, upon some principle of | 
equity I did not clearly understand, that the | 
store and its remaining contents belonged 
equally to himself and to Pat, the latter entered 
jnto the notion with amazing ardor, and the | 
pair, without the delay of a moment, began | 
their looting, in which congenial occupation | 
I left them and San Isidro at the same time. 

I wrote out a full and careful account of the | 
whole affair, with a close and accurate descrip- | 
tion of the Jew ; and I afterward learned that, 
on its coming before a member of the govern- | 
ment, the police of coast-towns had orders to 
board ships leaving the ports, and to search 
narrowly any one answering to my sketch. 
Heating nothing further on the subject, I had 
almost forgotten the diamond and unlucky Pat, 
whom, from that day to this, I have never seen. 

My mind was made up to return to New 
, rk ; the passage from Rio Janeiro was taken ; | 
and as the steamer sailed in the early morning, | 
I woot on board with my luggage over-night. 

As i stood, a boat containing a lady-passen- 
ger cane under the ship’s quarter, and the 
ma‘e, With sailor-like politeness, ran down the 
ladder to help her on board. She was a very 
handsome girl, of the *‘‘ magnificent-animal” 
order of attraction. 

“ Who is the lady?” I asked of the mate, who 
had come up again after seeing his charge 
below. 

“She is one of the principal dancers at the | 
Aleazar, sir. She is going to Lisbon. It isa | 
rum start for such as her to come with us, 
though, instead of by the mail-boat. Quarter- 
master, hook on to that boat there.” 

Another passenger, and who but Don Fer- 
nando! He had not altered himself in the 
slightest degree, and there was no possibility 
of mistaking his bird-of-prey nose, remarkable 
eyes, and silky beard. I saw a queer look in 
the remarkable eyes as they fell upon me, but | 
he coolly wished me a ‘* Good-morning,” and | 
professed his pleasure that we were to be fel- 
low-passengers, 

Without replying, I sought out the captain, 
who, displaying the noble scorn of his profes- 
sion at a miserable landsman’s presuming to 
trouble him, said shortly that he was up to his 
neck in work (which accounted, perhaps, for 
his smoking a cigar with his collar off at that 
moment); that it was a matter in which he was 
not going to interfere ; there were police on 
board, and if I applied to them, they would, 
he supposed, carry out their orders, whatever 
they were. 

I am bound to say the police did carry out 
their orders to the letter, The Jew’s baggage 
consisted only of a portmanteau, and they 
searched it and him so thoroughly, that I do 
not believe a diamond of the size of a needle’s 
point could have escaped them. Excited with 
the hope of a great find, they prodded knives 
through the portmanteau’s sides, and ripped 
the lining out of clothes with a sense of duty 
truly delightful. Even I was compelled unwill- 
ingly to confess that, if he had stolen the dia- 
mond, he had got neither it nor its price, for 
he had but a small sum of money about him in 
his possession at that time. 

Were they going to permit him to leave the 
country? I asked. Certainly, they said ; why 
not? when I myself, the only accuser he had, 
was leaving, and the whole charge rested only 
upon the word of a savage Irishman, not forth- 
coming. Their instructions were but to search, 
and not to detain the Jew, unless they found 
the spoil. So I had the pleasure of seeing my 
enemy grin defiance at me, and of knowing 
that the police, who put off in their boat, re- 
garded me as a lunatic or liar, whilst the cap- 
tain in his soul objurgated me for the delay I 
had caused 

To my joy, Don Fernando did not appear 
much, the first part of our voyage. There was 
consolation in the thought that he suffered from 
Seasickness, unless, indeed, he had swallowed 
the diamond, and might in that unpleasant way 
regain, not exactly the possession of it, for that 
Would be, as the lawyers say, in him already, 
but the power of turning the possession to ac- 
count. As we neared the line, however, he 
began to emerge, usually at night-time, and 
the looks he favored me with would have done 
& devil no inconsiderable credit. 

One beautiful moonlight night on the line, 
finding the heat below so great that sleep was 
out of the question, I left my berth about mid- 
night, and went up into the air. The officer of 
the watch was dozing in a chair forward of the 
deck-house, and the poop appeared to be quite 
deserted, except. for the helmsman, who, save 
that he gave half a turn now and then to the 
Wheel, and the quid in his cheek, might have 
been part of the deck-fittings, I wore slippers, 








| charmer. 


| home in a few days. 


and was walking noiselessly to the stern, to 
watch the moonlight glittering on the ship’s 
wake, when from out the dark shadow of one 
of the boats there came a low, soft laugh. I 
turned with surprise, and stumbled upon the 
Jew and the danseuse in close confabulation. 
Seeing me, the girl left his side, and went hur- 
riedly below. Her companion gave me one of 
his diabolical glances, took a turn or two up 
and down the deck, and then followed his 
Now, there was nothing very extra- 
ordinary in the existence of a very cordial 
understanding between the pair; but it was 


| Strange that up to that time they had studiously 


|! Nightingales’ tongues and peacocks’ brains 
occasionally palled on the palates of such sated 

| epicureans as Lucullus or Sallust ; while another 

| fastidiously dainty Roman fed the fish in his 

| private ponds on the flesh of African slaves, 
which imparted to them a peculiarly high 
flavor. 

| De gustibus non est desputandum. 


| in catching and devouring them. 


Some ply a profitable business by selling | shape of a keg of shrimps. 


present a type of Southern slave-owners and 
overseers. Both are exceptions, not types, of 
their race; for the St. Clairs, Legrees and 
Uncle Toms were only occasionally met with. 

My readers will pardon the expression of 
honest and sincere sentiments on these sub- 
| jects, though they were a digression. 

The ‘“carpet-bagger” before alluded to had 


| But to return, not to our muttons, but to our | been for a while holding some petty office in 
| Shrimp, and the darkies who find delight both | Charleston, and, returning North, brought with 


‘him a specimen of Southern Juxuries in the 
The weather was 


them in the streets, the demand being often | warm, and, alas! for human expectations, the 


greater than the supply ; they are much sought anticipated treat proved a failure. 


A letter to 


avoided speaking to one another. Neither of | after both by white and colored people as a | a friend in the South set forth in pathetic por- 


them was likely to be particularly careful on 
the score of propriety ; that could not be the 
motive. Yet here was an evident and confi- 
dential intimacy established, and I could not 
help in some way connecting it with the dia- 
mond, the sale of which I was as firmly per- 
suaded brought Don Fernando out of Brazil as 
I was that he had cheated Pat Molloy out of it. 

In New York harbor I parted, as I hoped, for 
good from my enemy. The danseuse accompa- 
nied him on shore; and as their carriage rolled 
smoothly off from the slip, the pair waved me a 
malicious and exulting farewell, which, in the 
sweetness of parting, I bore with equanimity. 


Jew and diamond were banished from my re- | the bottom of the bay or river, with a line | 


collection a second time. They occurred to it 
again about six months afterward. A cousin 
of mine, who was traveling alone in the south 
of Spain, was taken suddenly ill at Cadiz, and 
a family vote pitched upon me to look after 
him there. On my arrival, after a fatiguing 
voyage, he was so much better, that the doctor 
predicted his ability to undertake the journey 
In this satisfactory ex- 
pectation, I settled myself in the hotel, and 
waited. 

It happened that my watch, which was rather 
a valuable one, had got out of order, and I was 
obliged to trust it, much against my will, to 
the hands of a Cadiz practitioner. I selected 
one who seemed quite a chatty and conversa- 
tional person for a Spaniard, and who paid me 
compliments upon the excellence of my time- 
piece and my Spanish with the vivacity of a 
Frenchman. 

Would the American sefior like to see the 
great De la Casa diamond ? he asked. I had 
never heard of it, I replied. Ah! that was ex- 
cusable in one coming from the United States, 
as it had but very lately been brought out, 


popular article of food. You hear the venders 
uttering their shrill cry of “‘Shr-i-m-mps !” in 
a drawling, nasal tone, anywhere and every- 
| where about the city as they pass, 

The authors of orthodox cooking-books in- 
variably begin by saying, ‘ First, catch your 
fish,” or fowl; after which, they instruct us in 
the important and profound art of preparing 

| them to be served on the table. 

So, then, we will first catch our shrimp; 


which is done by placing a piece of netting | 


around a barrel-hoop, forming a sort of bag, 
|in which bits of fat meat are put to serve as 
| bait. Then the bag-net is dropped down on 


attached, so that it can be drawn up conve- 

| niently. Into this the creatures crawl to feast 
on the meat, and are thus trapped very much 
after the fashion of mice nibbling at the dainty 

bit of cheese that allures their necks into a 

position favorable to the involuntary suicide 
that inevitably follows. These shrimps, or 
prawus, as they are also called, in species are 
something of a cross between a crab, craw-fish 
and lobster, most resembling the lobster in 
appearance and flavor, though of much smaller 
size. 
| They are eaten according to taste, sometimes 
|au naturel, without removing their delicate 
shells; but more frequently, after the shel! has 
been removed by slight boiling, they are 
dressed with condiments, like a raw oyster or 
lobster ; or made into a hot dish with the 
addition of pastry and seasoning similar to an 
oyster-pie, and very popular. 

The family scene portrayed in the picture 
presents to view the interior of a ‘colored 
gentleman’s ” residence, with all the details of 
the domestic ménage admirably delineated. In 
the centre of the group, and most prominent, 





having been purchased by a certain lady of 
great rank from the distinguished Captain Fer- 
nandez for the sum of five thousand English 
sovereigns. It was now on view at one of the 
lady of great rank’s residences: three pesetas 
was the charge for a look, which would gene- 
rously be given to the poor of Cadiz. It wasa 
Brazilian diamond of the first water, and, as 
yet, was almost unknown in Europe. ‘“ Adios, 


| sefior !” and ‘ Muchas gracias !” 


On the evening of the same day, I had been 
strolling round the walls of the town, and it 
was nearly midnight before I reached my hotel. 
As I entered, a carriage and pair of horses 
drew up, and a lady and gentleman descended, 
and came out into the lighted hall. The eter- 
nal Don Fernando with the girl again! They 
were in full evening costume. The Jew, who 
recognised me instantly, looked to my mind a 
more confessed villain in his gorgeous array 
than he had ever done behind his counter at 
San Isidro. He resembled a tiger draped in 
white: peaceful and innocent as the covering 
might be, the fierce head and expression would 
peep out. His handsome companion, dressed, 
or rather undressed, in the very latest Parisian 
fashion, made me a mocking reverence. 

‘Don Fernando!” said I, weakly allowing 
my curiosity to overcome me. 

‘The Captain Fernandez, mister !” he replied. 

‘Well, captain, general, or whatever you 
like, then, how was it managed? You can tell 
me now, you know.” 

He gave his answer in a pitying, compas- 
sionate tone, as though I were a baby, or—I 
rather felt the character—a fool. 

‘¢ Ah ! why you take so moch the trobble for 
noting ? Why make that the vigilante espoil 
my new box ?”’—alluding, I presume, to his 
confounded portmanteau. ‘‘ You know the 
sefiora. No? Ah, well! that she has fine hair, 
you see, to cover diamond more big than ten 
times the De la Casa! Bah! Dam Yankee 
booby !” 

Whether any relationship existed between 
the pair before Don Fernando’s little jinesse 
with the Irishman, I cannot say. Probably, 
aware that a confederate was necessary in 
order to take the spoil out of the country, he 
had chosen an agreeable one, over whom he 
was sure of his own influence. So the precious 
stone, once kept religiously by a tribe of wan- 
dering Indians, transferred to the crazy pockets 
of Pat Molloy, whose heart a hundred knives 
would have been ready to pierce had the trea- 
sure he carried been suspected, brought across 
the sea in one woman’s hair, now sparkles on 
the bosom of another to enrich but a worthless 
robber. 

Poor Pat Molloy has most likely by this time 
drunk himself to death from his enemy’s store. 
Who would have believed me if I had attempted 
to get Spanish justice on the Jew? What credit 
should I have obtained for my story, which, 
though unsupported, and, perhaps, unsupport- 
able by other testimony, has, nevertheless, the 
uncommon merit of truth ? 








COOKING SHRIMPS. 
By E.LiA B. WASHINGTON. 


THE illustration on page 297 presents a scené 
familiar only to those who live on the Southern 
coast of this country, especially in Charleston, 
8. C., and the adjoining Sea Islands, 

Shrimp-catching, shrimp-cooking, and last, 
though not least, shrimp-eating, are unknown 
in the North except to the epicurean taste that 


stands ‘* madame,” who is evidently the ruling 
spirit of the houshold. We will call her “‘Sheba” 
for the occasion, as the name is suggestive of 
authority. 

She is busily engaged stirring the contents of 
the huge iron pot (of a size capacious enough 
for a witches’ caldron), that hangs suspended 
over a fire of sticks, most probably pine or light- 
wood. Her head is enveloped in the regula- 
tion turban, that has from time immemorial 
been a stereotyped fashion among the women 


danna handkerchief of brilliant hues. 

She is apparently doing double duty—with 
one hand stirring the pot over which she leans, 
resting the other arm on the chimney, whileg 
evidently delivering a lecture (possibly on 
womans’ rights), in approved Caudle fashion, 
to her cara sposa, who presents a profound 
illustration of indolence, as he carelessly sits 
opposite, with relaxed limbs incased in big 
boots, one hand idly resting on his knee, the 
other employed scratching his head—a frequent 
amusement with the wooily-pates—as he looks 
pleadingly up into Sheba’s sweet countenance 
with a deprecatory expression, while she treats 
him to a specimen of that feminine commodity 
commonly known as ‘‘a piece of her mind.” 

Between the couple, we see the youngest 
hopeful sprawling on the floor, with back rest- 
ing against the table-leg, his extended limbs 
unencumbered by clothing, only one garment 
redeeming the ** pappoose” from a state of na- 
ture,as he stares steadily upward at the steam- 
ing pot. On the table stands a large tray-full 
of shrimps. One has fallen to the floor, where 
it looks like some anomalous animal only 
defined in the dictionary of Agassiz, or some 
other scientific student of the marvels of 
Nature and the denizens of the deep. 

In the rear of the group, lazily leaning on 
the table, stands the eldest olive-branch, who 
apparently inherits the paternal characteristic, 
indolence. He, too, gazes with spellbound, 
solemn delight at the steaming pot, evidentiy 
contemplating what might be the pleasure of 
absorbing a portion of its contents. 

There is something seriously subdued in his 
temperament, which doubtless Mammy Sheba 
reduces to subordination, according to orthodox 
Scriptural advice—‘'Spare the rod, spoil the 
child.” 

We have observed, on such occasions of con- 
dign punishment, privately or publicly admin- 
istered, as the case may be—parents not being 
especially choice in the selection of situations— 
that the involuntary gymnastic evolutf™ns were 
wonderfully lively and strikingly picturesque ; 
while the vocal accompaniment of roars and 
yells mingled with ejaculations and admoni- 
tory threats from mammy, of the most fearful 
and desperate character, such as, ‘I'll cut you 
into little pieces, you varmint, you!” ‘‘ Hush 
that hollering, or I’ll take your tongue out by 
the roots, you rascal!” etc., etc.—such ex- 
pressions having a tendency to suppress the 
subject in stringent style, while the punishment, 
actively administered with vigorous energy, 
continued unabated, rendering the situation 
supremely ludicrous. 

We cannot close our sketch without one 
more allusion to shrimps—an extract from the 
letter of an illiterate ‘‘ carpet-bagger,” who for 
a while sought profit and plunder in the South 
since the war; like many others of that class, 
which we ex-rebels now understand as no more 
representing the mass of population at the 
North, nor indicating the character and feel- 
ings of the honest, kindly, right-minded class 


traiture his disappointment, on arriving, at the 
condition of said consignment of shrimps: 


| ‘N, B.—I didn’t say nothing to none of you 
| about the keg of shrimps I brought on from 
| Charleston. When I got here, they were a 
| sight for mortal eyes! Nobody could tell which 
| was head or which was tail; a perfect regiment 
| of critters had took hold on ’em, and when I 
told our folks how much nicer and delicater 
they were than lobsters, they began to twit me, 
| and I ain’t hearn the last of it yet. I only wish 
|I could have preserved the live stock for a 
|museum, No more at present, from yours, 
truly, ABIJAH SLADE,” 








NEWS BREVITIES. 


Conrax, for the first time in his life, is 
lazy. 
| A Sranpisn monument is to be dedicated 
| at Duxbury Hill, Mass., on the 10th of August. 


Lonpon is forty-four miles in circuit, and 
contains one hundred and twenty-one square miles, 


Tue Khédive of Egypt has sent a hundred 
thousand francs to the orphans of the French civil 
war. 

Tue City Council of Richmond, Va., has 
not contained a lawyer for two years, and the want 
of one to draft ordinances, etc., is severely felt. 

Savannan is the richest city in Georgia ; 
Atlanta and Augusta strive with varying success for 
the second place. 

pm : oe 

[ue miners on strike in the south of Wales 
now number 9,000, and there seems to be no present 
prospect of a settlement of their difficulty with the 
companies. 

In the first University boat-race ever 
rowed in !ingland, Bishops Selwyn and Tyrrell rowed 
in the Cambridge boat, and Bishop Wordsworth in the 
Oxford. 

Ir is estimated that there are 3,000 sculp- 
tured signs in front of tobacco-stores in this city. 
One house in Broadway does an enormous business 
in this way. 

A SUBTERRANEAN fire is known to be rag- 
ing at Sheffield, England, and fears are entertained 
that it is in the old colliery which extends to the 
very centre of the town. 











of her race; it is generally formed of a ban- | 


Tux colony of Swedes in Aroostook County, 
Me., is declared to be a great success. There are 
now 630 Swedes there, and 1,000 more are expected 
during the present week. 


Tne correct costume for a young gentleman 
of fashion at the sea-side will be an entire suit of fine 
French flannel, trowsers cut sailor fashion ; blue scarf 
and white straw hat with wide, black band, 


In California there are eighteen or twenty 
native species of song-birds. The old notion that the 
State was without indigenous music, arose from the 
fact that the early routes of travel lay over treeless 
plains. 

At a meeting of the Peninsula Fruit- 
Growers’ Association at Dover, Del., an estimate was 
offered of the shipments of peaches over the Dela- 
ware Railroad this Summer, and there was a total of 
3,315,000 bushels, 

Tue small supply of the vegetable called 
cunderango, sent to our State Department from 
Ecuador as a new remedy for cancer, has been all 
given away. Dr. Bliss says it has been successful 
wherever administered. 


Tue autograph market in Germany is stated 
to be at present very dull, and the dealers in Leipsic, 
where upward of 150,000 thalers’ worth of auto- 
graphs are sold annually, have been obliged to reduce 
the'r prices fifty per cent, 

A Massacnuserts paper asserts that Miss 
Amanda L. Folger, of Nantucket, has the longest and 
most beautiful jaw in the Commonwealth. Every 
tooth is perfect, and it is seventeen feetinlength, It 
is the lower jaw of a sperm whale. 


Tue entire cost of the improvement of the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal, in Michigan, will amount to 
about two million dollars. Instead of stone, the canal 
will be lined with timber. Work is p ing on an 
extensive scale, and the canal is speedily approaching 
its final completion. 


Ir is proposed, in London, to erect a statue 
to the memory of the late lamented Balfe, the great 
composer, and subscriptions are rapidly pouring in. 
Should any of Balfe’s American admirers wish to aid 
this desirable consummation, they can do so A ad- 
dressing Mr. Dion Boucicault, Secretary of the Statue 
Fund, 326 Regent Street, London. 


Since the ratification of the Treaty of 
Washington, the State Department has been engaged 
in preparing the lists of the Alabama claims to be 
presented to the Board of Arbitrators. They figure 
up a total of 234 vessels destroyed by the rebel 
cruisers, involving the sum of $12,830,384, the esti- 
mated value of the property at the time it was de- 
stroyed. 

Reverend J. Hyatr Gurre, yg ha 
nue (Open-Door) Church, has in po on @ 
Tentemneass which he picked up by the side of a dead 
soldier-boy on the battle-field of Gettysburg, immedi- 
ately after the close of the t. A singular fact 
about the book is, that only one blood-stain is found 
upon its pages, and that completely covers these re. 
markable words, in Rev. xvi., 3: ‘‘ And it became as 
the blood of a dead man !”” 

Tur roads leading to the Red River (of the 
North) Valley are literally covered with emigrant 
wagons, with their usual accompaniments of families, 
furniture, and stock of all kinds. A noticeable fea- 
ture of this year’s emigration is its quality —the 
wagons come ioaded with household and farm- 
ing implements, and are followed by herds of cattle 
and other stock, which in quality would do credit to 
any country. j tani 

ALL the sovereigns of 
cepted the hospitalities of the He r 
sent to the prefect of theSeine their f 
marble. The number was already consid 









Kings 
the Emperor of Russia 
ve ail been burned or mu- 





of Northern people, than did such specimens as 





demands the stimulant of imported luxuriés, 


Legree and St. Clair—portrayed by Mrs, Stowe, 





These 
tilated in the terrible conflagration, 
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FOURTH OF JULY IN THE CITY. 

Ir is pleasant for the people 
Who are out of town to-day. 

Iiow I wish I was the father 
Of those boys across the way! 

They have deafened me since daybreak, 
The atrocious little gang ; 

They’re enough to drive one frantic, 
With their bang, bang, bang! 


The country must be charming 
Such a torrid time as this; 
Ah, when thinking of its quiet, 
I've a sense of utter bliss— 
Just as if I felt (poor devil !) 
How the breeze blew, the birds sang, 
And was miles from one faint echo 
Of this bang, bang, bang! 


Is there any kind of cotton 
That would stop a body’s ears 
To the awful repetition 
Of the clangor that one hears. 
A huge hostel at the seaside, 
Where an endless brass yong rang, 
Would be music, I imagine, 
To this bang, bang, bang ! 


I was always patriotic ; 
I discover nothing flat 

In a love for the Spread Eagle, 
Starry Banner, and all that. 

Yet I surely feel at present 
Wholly capable to hang 

The authorities who sanction 
Such a bang, bang, bang ! 


BURIED TREASURE. 


MM. 


THE 
By 





ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 


‘‘ You remember, Monsieur Furbach, the 
dream that made me leave your service, in 
1828. For a long while that dream pursued 
me; at one time I saw myself pulling down an 
old wall at the foot of a ruin ; at another, I de- 
scended the well of a winding staircase, till I 
reached a sort of postern, and crawled to an 
iron ring in one of the paving-stones—that 
made me perspire b'ood and water. 

‘““This dream made me very unhappy, but 
when I had raised the flag-stone, and seen the 
cellar, the Knight, the treasure, all my dis- 
tresses were forgotten. I thought myself al- 
ready master of the wealth, and I was dazzled 
by it. I said to myself, ‘Nicklausse, the Lord 
has chosen to elevate you to the pinnacle of 
honors and glory! How happy your grand- 
mother Orchel will be, to see you return to the 
village in a coach and four! And the others— 
old schoolmaster Yeri, sacristan Omacht, and 
all the people who said from morning to night 
that I should never do anything—how they will 
open their eyes, and what long noses they will 
pull! Ha, ha, ha? 

‘““T pictured these things, and others like 
them, to myself, that filled my heart to over- 
flow with satisfaction, and redoubled my desire 
to become possessed of the treasure. But 
when once I was in the Rue Neuhauser, my 
bag on my back and my stick in my hand, and 
I had really to take the road to the castle, you 
could not believe, monsieur, how embarrassed 
I found myself. 

‘“‘T was at the corner of your shop, seated on 
a stone, looking to see from which side the 
wind was blowing. Unfortunately there was 
no wind that day: the weathercocks were all 
quite still, some pointing to the right, others to 
the left. And all the streets that crossed each 
other before my eyes seemed to say: ‘This is 
the way you must go !—No, this way 

‘“‘ What was I to do? 

‘¢T reflected till the perspiration ran down 
my back: at last, to give myself some fresh 
ideas, I went into the Coq Rouge, facing the 
Little Arcades, to get a drink of wine. I had 
taken good care to fasten my money into a 
leathern belt under my blouse, for at the Coq 
Rouge, which stands at the beginning of Trois 
Copeaux Alley, there are a good many honest 
fellows who would have been happy to have 
celieved me of it. 

‘The low and narrow tap-room, lit by two 
easements looking into a back yard, was filled 
with smoke. Wagoners, in blouses, with bat- 
tered hats or threadbare caps, moved about 
like shadows, and, from time to time, a match 
shone in the midst of the cloud ; a red nose, 
downcast eyes, a hanging lip, became for an 
tnstant visible, then all again became dim, 

‘““The tavern hummed like a drum, 

‘‘T seated myself in a corner, my stick be- 
tween my knees, a can of drink before me, and 
till nightfall I staid there, with open mouth and 
staring eyes, looking at my hat, that seemed to 
me painted on the wall. 

“At about eight o’clock I became hungry, 
and called for a knackwurst and another can 
of wine. They lit the lamp, and two or three 
hours afterward I woke as from a dream ; Fox, 
the tavern-keeper, was standing before me, 
and said: 

“<Tt’s three kreutzer a night ; you can go up 
to bed.’ 

‘“I was conducted to the top of the house, 
where I found a straw mattress spread on the 
floor, and the centre-beam of the roof imme- 
diately over it. I heard two tipsy men in the 
next attic grumbling that they could not stand 
upright in it. For myself, I was doubled up 
under the roof, my head against the tiles. 

“T did not close an eye all that night, as 
much through fear of being robbed as from the 
effect of my dream, and the desire of setting 
‘out, without knowing which way to go. 

‘* At four o’clock the window set in the roof 
began to turn gray; the other occupants of 
the attics were snoring like organ-pipes. I 
descended the stairs backward, and escaped 
into the street. Hurrying away, I tapped my 
waist-belt more than a hundred times, to assure 
myself of its safety. The daylight grew stronger ; 
some servant-girls were sweeping the pave- 





ments, and two or three watchmen, with sticks | 
under their arms, were pacing the still empty 

streets. I was quickening my pace, breathing 

freely the fresh morning air, had reached the 

Stuttgard Gate, and could already see the trees 

of the country beyond, when it crossed my 

mind that I had forgotten to pay for my lodg- | 
ing. It was only three miserable kreutzer : | 
Fox was the greatest rascal in Munich, harbor- 

ing al! the vagabonds of the city, but the idea 

that such a man might take me for one of his 

own kind stopped me short. 

“*T have often heard say, Monsieur Furbach, 
that virtue is rewarded and crime punished in 
this world; unfortunately, from having seen 
so much of the contrary, I can no longer believe 
it. It ought rather to be said that, from the 
moment a man is under the protection of in- 
visible beings, all that he does, whether through 
courage or cowardice, and even against his 
will, turns to his advantage. It may be re- 
gretted that veritable robbers often have such 
chances, but no matter ; if well-off people were 
always happy, men might make themselves 
well-off by pocket-picking, and the Lord did 
not intend that. 

‘In short, cursjng my ill star, I went back 
to the Cog Rouge. Fox was shaving himself in 
front of a bit of glass placed on the edge of his 
mantelpiece. When he heard me say that I 
had returned to pay him his three kreutzer, tl « 
fellow looked me through and through, as if he 
suspected some hidden diabolical trick; but 
after duly reflecting, and drying his beard, he 
held out his hand, thinking that three kreutzer 
are always worth taking. A fat servant wench, 
with pumpkin cheeks, who was washing the 
tables at the moment, did not appear less 
astonished than he was. 

‘“T was turning to leave the place, when my 
eyes fell on a row of little smoke-covered frames, 
hanging round the room, The windows had 
been opened to let in fresh air, and there was 
somewhat more light than on the day before, 
but that did not prevent the room being still 
murky. I have often thought since that at 
certain moments the eyes throw light on what 
they look upon, as by an interior light, that 
warns us to be attentive. However that may 
be, I had already one foot in the alley, when 
the sight of these frames made me return. 
They contained engravings of views on the 
banks of the Rhine, engravings a hundred years 
old, dirty and fly-stained. Well—strange as it | 
was !—I saw all of them at one glance, and | 
amongst the number I recognized the ruins I | 
had seen in my dream. I turned pale ; for a | 
moment I had not strength to mount upon a 
bench to look at the print more closely. Before 
a minute had passed, I had ceased to be in 
doubt : the three towers in front, the village 
under it, the river five or six hundred feet 
below—all were there! I read at the foot of 
the print, in old German characters: ‘ Views 
of the Rhine—Brisach.’ And, in one corner: 
‘Friederich sculpsit, 1728.’ It was just a hun- 
dred years old. 

‘““The tavern-keeper observed me, 

*¢ Aha! said he, ‘ you are looking at Brisach ; 
that’s in my part of the country. The French 
burned the town, the beggars 

‘“T came down from the bench, and asked :, 

‘6¢ You come from Brisach ? . 7 

‘‘¢No, I belong to Mulhausen, some leagues 
from that place—a famous couniry; in good 
years, they drink wine there at two. kreutzer 
the litre.’ ‘. 

“Ts that far from here ? 

‘*¢ At least a hundred leagues. One might 
almost fancy you had a notion of going there.’ 

* ¢Ti’s very possible I may have.’ 

‘‘T went out, and he followed me to the 
door, from which he jeeringly called after me : 

‘“¢ Here !—I say!- Before you set off for 
Mulhausen, try if you can recollect anything 
else you owe me!’ 

‘‘T made no answer. I was on the way to 
Brisach. I saw there, in the dark depths of a 
vault, masses of gold.’ I already embraced 
them, took up handfuls of pieces and let them 
fall ; they uttered a dull sound, and little peals 
of laughter that made my blood turn cold. 

‘This, Monsieur Furbach, was how, after 
taking my departure from Municb, I safely 
reached Old Brisach.- It was on the 3d of 
October, 1828 ; I shall remember it all my life. 
That day I had started on my road early in the 
morning. Toward nine o’clock in the evening, 
I came in sight of the first houses of the vil- 
lage ; it poured with rain; my felt hat, my 
blouse, my shirt, were all soaked through ; a 
breeze from the Swiss glaciers made my teeth 
chatter; I seem still to hear the rain falling, 
the wind hissing, and the Rhine roaring. Not 
a light shone in Old Brisach. An old woman 
had directed me up to the Schlossgarten ; I 
had succeeded in finding the steps, and as- 
cended, groping my way, and saying to myself: 
‘Good heavens! if you do not wish me to 
perish here, but will accomplish toward a poor 
soul one-quarter of your divine promises, come. 
to my aid!” 

“For all that, the water went on splashing, 
the foliage by the side of the slope shivered, 
and the wind hissed more fiercely the higher 
I mounted. ™ 

‘‘ After groping my way for twenty minutes 
along that winding road, in danger of falling 
over the side at every step, I saw before mea 
lantern, slowly advancing ; it steamed in the 
rain, and cast its rays on the old wall. 

‘Hilloa! who goes there? cried a cracked 
voice. 

“A traveler, on his way up to the Schloss- 
garten,’ I replied. 

‘6+ Very good—we'll see.’ 

‘And the light, flickering and staggering, 
came toward me, 

‘* Above it advanced a dull face, with a flat 
nose and livid and wrinkled cheeks, surmounted 
by an old sable cap, from which the whole of 
the fur had been worn away. A long, ema- 
ciated arm raised the lantern to the level of 
my hat; for a few seconds we looked at each 
other in silence. He had clear gray eyes, like 
a cat, and eyebrows and beard as white as tow; 











he wore a greatcoat of goat-skin, and gray can- 
vas trowsers: it was old Zulpick, the rope- 
maker, a strange being, living alone in his 


vault at the foot of the tower of Gontran the | 


Miser. After spinning his cords all day in the 
little Holly alley behind the church of Saint 
Etienne, without returning to the passers who 
wished him good-day any answer beyond a 
silent nod, he retreated into his dwelling-place, 
singing through his nose tunes of the times of 
Barbarossa, and prepared his supper himself; 
then, with his two elbows resting on the sill of 
his casement, he gazed out at the Rhine, Alsatia 
and the summits of the Swiss mountains, for 
hours together. He was met sometimes in the 
night, walking among the ruins, and sometimes, 
but rarely, he went down to drink kirschen- 
wasser with the boatmen and raftsmen, at 
Daddy Korb’s house on the jetty, facing the 
bridge, He would then speak of ancient times, 
and relate old chronicles to these good fellows, 
who said to themselves : ‘ Where the deuce has 
old Zulpick learned all this, who has done no- 
thing all his life but spin cords ?” 

*“Zulpick never failed to attend grand Mass 
on Sundays; but, with singular vanity, he al- 
ways placed himself in the choir, in the place of 
the ancient dukes ; and, stranger still, the in- 
habitants of Brisach accepted as quite natural 
in the old ropemaker what they would have 
blamed in any one else. 

‘Such was the man with the lantern. 

‘“*He looked at me for along time through 
the rain that streaked the air, and in spite of 
my growing impatience. 

‘* At length he said, in a dry tone : 

‘¢¢ There is your way.’ 

‘¢ And, with bent back and thoughtful manner, 
he continued his downward road toward Daddy 
Korb’s public-house, muttering confused words 
to himself. 

‘¢ As for me, wishing to take advantage of the 
last rays of the lantern, I climbed rapidly up to 
the terrace, where a light seemed to me to start 
from the ground: it was at the Schlossgarten. A 
servant was still up; I reached the door of the 
hotel and knocked; the door was opened to 
me, and the voice of Katel cried : 

‘““*Ah! Seigneur Dieu! what weather for 
travelers ! what weather! Come in, come in!’ 
“*T entered the hall, and she looked at me. 

“¢ You'll want to change everything on your 


hard work of the day, when I sat resting my- 
| Self beside the kitchen-fire, downcast, with my 
| hands on my knees, and thoughtful-eyed, she 
would enter noiselessly like a fairy, and while 
Katel was washing up the plates and dishes, 
would look smilingly at me and whisper : 

“¢You are very tired, are you not, Nick- 
lausse? The weather has been bad to-day, 
That heavy shower wetted you through. You 
| work very hard, I often think—yes, very hard ; 
but have patience, my good Nicklausse, a little 
patience ; as soon as there is another place va- 
cant in the hotel, you shall have it. You are 
not fit to drag a truck; it wants a stronger 
and rougher kind of man than you.’ 

“And all the time she was speaking she 
looked at me with eyes so tender, so compas- 
sionate, that my heart trembled under their 
look ; my eyes filled with tears ; I should have 
liked to throw myself at her feet, to take her 
hands in mine, and press my sobbing lips upon 
them. Respect alone restrained me. As to 
saying to her, ‘I love you!’ I should never, 
never, have dared to doit. And yet Fridoline 
was to be my wife !” 

Here Nicklausse suspended his recital—al- 
most suffocated byemotion. Old Furbach him- 
self indeed felt moved; he watched the good 
fellow weeping at these sweet memories ; these 
tears of happiness touched him deeply, but he 
found not a word to say. 

At the end of a few minutes, Nicklausse’s 
emotion being somewhat calmed, he went on: 

‘You can easily imagine, Monsieur Furbach, 
that during the winter of 1828, which was very 
long and severe, my fixed idea never left me. 
Picture to yourself a poor devil, a yoke about 
his neck, dragging his truck, morning and even- 
ing, down and up that immense roadway, that 
seems endless, between the bank of the Khine 
and the terrace above! You know that flight 
of steps, on which all the winds of Switzerland 
and Alsatia pour down. How many times did 
I stop midway to gaze ou those vast ruins, with 
the black cabins beneath, saying to myself: 
‘The treasure is in the midst of that, some- 
where—I don’t know where, but it is there! 
If I had found it, instead of having the rain 
beating in my face, my feet in the mud, anda 
rope about my waist, I should be seated before 





back, and you are not rich, I can see, - Never | 


mind, come with me into the kitchen; you 
shall have a good drink of wine and a piece of 
bread to eat, for the love of God. Ill try and 
find you an old shirt, and you shall have a warm 
bed.’ - 

‘‘Thus spoke that excellent creature, whom 
I thanked from the bottom of my soul. 

“Once seated by the side of the fire, I supped 
like a veritable wolf; Katel raising her hands 
to heaven and: watching ._me wonderingly. 
When I had finished, she led me to one of the 
servants’ rooms, where, after undressing myself, 
I was quickly sleeping under the protection of 
the Lord. 

‘“Waking next day about seven o’clock, I 
heard the leaves rustling outside. Looking out 
of my window, which commanded a view of the 
park, I saw the dead leaves of the broad- 
spreading plane trees dropping one by one on 
the deserted walks, and the mist spreading its 
gray clouds over the Rhine. My clothes were 
still damp, but I put them on all the same, and, 
a few minutes later, Katel presented me to old 
Michel Durlach, the proprietor of the hotel, a 
man of eighty, with baggy eyelids and his face 
seamed with innumerable wrinkles. He wore 
a single-breasted waistcoat of brown velvet with 
silver buttons, blue cloth breeches, black silk 
stockings, round-toed shoes with wide, old- 
fashioned copper buckles ; he was seated beside 
the china-lined stove in the principal room. 

‘6 As I had asked him to give me employment 
—for I had made up my mind to remain at Old 
Brisach—after having looked at me for a few 
moments, he requested to see my livret, which 
he gravely set himself to read, with his big 
spectacles fixed on his blue nose, that looked 
like the bill of a crow. Every now and then he 
nodded and murmured: - 

“ 6Good! good!’ 

At length, raising his eyes, he said, with a 
benevolent smiie : 

‘“¢You may stay here, Nicklausse ; you can 
replace Kasper, who leaves the day after to- 
morrow to rejoin his regiment. You will have 
to go down to the landing-place every morning 
and evening, to see if there are any travelers, 
and bring up their luggage. I will give you 
six florins a month, with food and lodging ; the 
generosity of the travelers will double your 
earnings, and, later on, if we are satisfied with 
you, we'll see whether something better can’t 
be done for you. Are you content with these 
terms ?” 

‘*T accepted willingly, for, as I have told you, 
I was resolved to remain at Old Brisach; but 
what confirmed me in my resolution was the 
arrival of Mademoiselle Fridoline Durlach, 
whose large blue eyes and sweet smile carried 
away my heart. As I had seen Fridoline, 
fresh, smiling, beautiful flaxen hair falling in 
wide plaits upon her snowy neck, a graceful 
form, hands rather large and plump, loving- 
voiced, such as I had seen her in my dream, 
scarce twenty, and already sighing, like all 
young girls, for the fortunate hour of marriage, 
such I then saw her. 

“But on thinking of what I was, Monsieur 
Furbach—a poor domestic, dressed in a gray 
blouse, harnessed every evening to my truck 
like a beast of burden, my head down-bent, 
panting and melancholy, I did not dare 
to believe in the promises of the invisible be- 
ings ; I dared not say to myself, ‘ Here is your 
betrothed, she who has been promised to you !’ 
No, I dared not dwell on that idea; I blushed 
at it; I trembled at it, I accused myself of 
folly ; I saw Fridoline so, beautiful, and myself 
60 destitute of everything ! 

“In spite of that, from the moment of my 
arrival at the Schlossgarten, Fridoline had felt 
an affectionate regard for me, or rather com- 
miseration. Often in the evening, after. the 


a good table, drinking good wine, and listening 
to the wind, rain, and hail-storm out of doors, 
while thanking God for his bounties—and, 
more than all that, I should see a soft face 
smile on me!’ 

‘These thoughts put mein a fever ; my eyes 
pierced the walls—I probed with a glance the 
depths of the abyss, I sapped the foundation of 
every tower, the thickness of which I calculated 
from that of the upper portions. 

“¢Ah! cried I to myself, “I'll find it! Ill 
find it—I must find it r 

“A strange sort of attraction always drew 
my eyes toward the donjon of Gontran the 
Miser, facing the ascent. It is a tall, stone 
building, crowned with heavy battlements, 
which stand out in strong relief on the 
Hunevir side. The donjon of Rodolphe 
stands close by it. Between the two is hung 
the drawbridge of the place, the towers form- 
ing, as it were, the jambs of a colossal gate. 

‘One circumstance more than all attached 
me to the tower of Gontran. It was that, at 
half its height, on a broad, rough-hewn stone, 
is sculptured a cross surmounted by a helmet, 
and two gauntlets nailed in place of the Sa- 
viour’s hands. : 

‘*You have not forgotten, Monsieur Furbach, 
the little cross I used always to carry about 
me, and which I showed to you the day I left 
your service? That cross appeared to me like 
the one on Gontran’s tower—the helmet and 
the gauntlets were alike ; and, besides that, 
every time I passed the tower I was seized with 
a fit of trembling. I felt overpowered by some 
strange force ; fear took possession of me, and, 
in spite of my desire to penetrate this mys- 
tery, terror of death made me fly. 

‘*When I was in my chamber in the evening, 
I looked on myself as a coward, and promised 
myself to have more courage next day; but 
the idea of finding myself face to face with 
beings of an unknown world always overthrew 
my strongest resolutions. 

‘More than this, at the foot of this famous 
tower, in a vault of the halle des armes, lived 
the old ropemaker, Zulpick, who, from the 
time of my arrival at Brisach, had watched my 
every action. What did this man want with 
me? Did he suspect my projects? Was he 
himself possessed by the same instincts? Had 
he any clue? I could not divest myself of a 
vague apprehension on meeting him ; between 
Zulpick and myself there evidently existed 
some sort of interest. What was its nature ? 
I could not tell, and stood upon my guard. 

“For three months I went on dragging my 
truck without venturing to take any fixed reso- 
lution. I became discouraged. It sometimes 
seemed to me that the spirit of darkness had 
been laughing at my credulity. I returned 
every night to, the Schlossgarten, weighed 
down by an indescribable melancholy, Katel 
and Fridoline did not fail to ask me the cause 
of my sadness, and promised me better fortune, 
I was visibly growing thinner every day. 

“Winter had come ; the cold was excessive, 
especially in the clear nights, when multitudes 
of stars filled the sky, and the brilliant moon 
threw upon the snow the shadows of the great 
trees, with their thousand interlaced branches. 

“ Steamboats did not then exist. Large 
sailing-vessels performed the passenger ser- 
vice ; they arrived at eight, nine, ten, eleven 
o’clock, often at midnight, according as the 
wind was more or less favorable. I had to 
wait at the landing-place, in the midst of the 
bales, the snow slowly falling and covering 
me like a block of stone ; and when the vessel 
had passed, I often returned to the hotel with- 
out any luggage, for travelers in the Winter 
are rare, 

“One January evening I was satlly wending 
my way back. As a good fleal of snow had 
fallen, my truck made no noise. I had reached 





midway, and stopped, with my elbows on the 
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low wall, at my usual spot, to gaze at Gontran’s 
Tower. The weather had cleared up. Below 
me slept the village. 
frost and snow, glittered in the moonlight. For 
a long time I stood looking down at the white 
roofs, the iittle dark yards, with their pickaxes, | 
their shovels, their harrows, their plows, their 
pundles of straw hanging to the sheds, their 
windows, against which the snow had piled | 
itself. Not a sound came up to me, not a 
preath, and I said to myself: ‘They are all 
sleeping ; they are in no want of treasures! 
My God! what are we? Is there any need for 
us to be rich? Do not the rich die, as well as 
the poor? Cannot the poor live, loving their 
wives and children, warming themselves in the 
sun when it shines, and at the fireside when 
the weather is cold, as well as the rich? Do 
they require to drink the best wine every day 
to make them happy? And when all have 
dragged themselves for a few days on earth— 
to see the sky, the stars, the moon, the blue 
river, the verdure of the fields and woods ; to 
pluck some fruit from the bushes, to press the 
grapes, to say to her they love, ‘‘ You are the | 
most beautiful, the gentlest, the tenderest of 
women; I shall love for ever!” and to dandle 
their little ones in their hands, to kiss them, to 
laugh at their chirping—when they have done 
all these things—which make up the happiness, 
the poor happiness, of this world !—do we not 
all, one after the other, descend, in white robes 
or in tatters, into the same dark cavern, whence 
there is no return, and where one knows no- 
thing more of what is passing? Is there any 
need of treasures, Nicklausse, for all that? 
Reflect, and calm your mind. Go back to your 
village ; cultivate your little field, your grand- | 
mother’s field ; marry Grédel, Christine, or 
Lotchen ; gladden the heart of a fat girl, if you | 
like; of a thin and a melancholy one, if you 
prefer it. Heaven knows there is no lack of 
them! Follow the example of your father and 
grandfather ; go to Mass; listen to Monsieur le 
Curé. By following the road other people 
travel, you will come to be blessed, and, a hun- 
dred years from this time, you will have be- 


it 





bones are dug up with respect, and of whom it | 


chair go crickety-creak. 
knitting at that eternal blue stocking, and I 
hear her calling to Miss Penelope in the milk- 
| room, and saying that ‘folks is coming up 
the road.” 
s8’pose they're goin’ picketin’ on the rocks, and 
there’s old Tom with ’um—more fool he! 
don’t see,” 
“what city-folks comes down 
Head for; nobody wants ’m a kitin’ round, 
screechin’ and hollerin’, and showin’ their fine 
manners and clo’es, and the Lud knows what!” 


So we are wearied. Well, what of it! Is 
when fretted by the fatigues of business, the 


“The bloom was on the peach, 
And the light was in the sky ;”’ 


and long ago we finished all our peaches, not 

caring particularly for the bloom, as we remem- 
| ber, and we presume that the sky cannot have 
greatly altered since those days : 
Hetty says, ‘“‘a man can’t eat his cake and | 
have it tu;” and as we are not camels, Aunt 
Hetty is unfortunately right. 


as Aunt 


Aunt Hetty sits below; I can hear her little 
I know that she is 


‘* Mighty early,” she adds; ‘but I 


I 
excellent lady, 
to Nauger’s 


continues this 


I’m afraid Aunt Hetty wasn’t “all things to 


all men ;” in fact, like many another personage 
in that spicy quaint old Chef-de-Marbre, she 
was peculiarly herself, and, like old Tom, an 
institution. 


Softly and sweetly the laughter of the young 


How bright those moonlights were that 


| shone from the heavens of thirty years ago !— 
| shone on that old winding ferry-path, that to 
| uS Was so broad, so white, the emblem and 
| figure of life’s coming fulfillment; now so 
come one of those excellent people whose | dwindled, so utterly, nay, reproachfully com- | 

| monplace and dull and sad. 


Are we altered, 


will be said: ‘Ah! in those days there were | it? The restlessness of an intolerable bond- 


men, 
seen !’ 

‘‘In this manner, in a dreamy mood, I leaned 
on the wall, admiring the silence of the village, 
the stars, the moon, and the ruins, and mourn- 
ing for the treasure I could not have. 

‘But suddenly, after I had been there a few 
minutes, something moved upon the platform, 
three hundred feet above. A head slowly came 
forward, casting a look on the river, the land- 
ing-place, and along the steep, winding road. 





Now there are none but scamps to be | 98@ 8TOWs upon us as we gaze over its undu- 

lating sweep, and the longing to escape from 
ourselves, from burdens, from irksome and 
pitiless: restraints, from the humbugs and in- 
sincerities of life, from everything—anything— 
seizes and holds us fast. 


But why this turmoil, this impatience? Has 


No; only the 


meadows ; not Echo-hollow, that had thrown 
| back so many a fresh, glad voice in those moon- 


The trees, covered with | petty harassments and ignoble cross-purposes | light eves ; not the old Spectred-house, or the 
of life, that we are apt to be visited by these 
importunate guests—these yearnings that we 
cannot satisfy, and turn with a ‘‘sadness akin 
| to pain” from to-day and to-morrow, and long | town! not these, even, are half so dear as the 
| for that dear old past which, alas! was no 
brighter or better than this importunate pre- 
sent ?—only, 


tender associations which clung, and ever will 
cling, to that lovely spot—not these, dear as 
| they are to many a dweller in that stanch old 


| heroic legends of its earliest annals and its 
proud association with our era of Revolutionary 
fame. The noble Glover, the heroic Mugford, 
the Gerreys, the Ornes, and other names of 
sterling worth, will always make that “ fishing- 
hamlet by the sea” a pride and a glory in 
American history. 

But we are wandering from our “ Ferry- 
|road.” The gay party that Aunt Hetty thinks 
are city-folks, is only a select association of 
young ladies, !ed and chaperoned by the re- 
spectable Mrs. Caustic (Colonel Caustic’s widow), 
who spends her Summers at Chef-de-Marbre, 
to refresh those roses that the Winter’s dissi- 
pation in B—— have somewhat faded. 

If there’s an inborn antipathy between certain 
people, both excellent in their way, at first 
sight, we fear that a veracious chronicler must 
admit that such was the state of things between 
those two estimable females. 

“She makes me think of them bitters you 
used to give Sam last Winter,” Miss Hetty was 
| wont to remark, whenever Mrs. Caustic and 
| her brood hove in sight; “‘they was awful 
| sweet at first, but they had a tang arterward.” 
And it may be that that was the philosophy of 
the whole affair—Aunt Hetty being a true sou’- 





easter, blowing a steady gale of salt sea-air and 
| tonic spray ; while Widow Caustic, gay, fashion- 
| ble, and well preserved, like the beautiful 
| stramonium-blossoms, seemed an embodied 
| vertigo, and gave Aunt Hetty asense of deadly 


* city-folks” came up the Ferry-road, but they | faintness whenever Fate brought them into 
seemed to carry us on shadowy wings how far | collision. i 
-—oh !—ever so far—backward. 


| They’ve stopped down by the ‘Three Sis- 
| ters,’” continued Aunt Hetty, raising her spec- 
| tacles, and craning out of the window. ‘ And 
| if that ridiculous old woman ain’t be’n and got 
| them young gals to h’ist her up on to the tallest 
; one! Well, she ays would be cock o’ the 
roost ; but she’ll break her neck afore she gits 
| through, depend on’t.’ 

‘Well, auntie,” said I, emolliently, ‘the 
‘Three Sisters’ ain’t Teneriffe !” 

‘*T don’t know what they be, Mr. Smilax,” 
the old lady answered ; ‘* but in my day they 
was thought to be three young gals as was cruel 
to their true lovers, and so was turned all into 
stun ; but of course, that’s a piece o’ nonsense ! 
| but no wuss (she muttered) than that old 


life come upon us with so sudden a check that | woman’s kitin’ up there on top !” 
we grow restive and rebellious ? 


And these were the ‘Three Sisters,” the 


the bird asit flitted from copse to copse, and the 
drum of the cricket in the meadow-grass ; and 
then the garden swing-gate, where you stopped 
just to be sure that little word had been spoken, 
and hear it, happy lover, once again! 

Well, what a road that was, and how en- 
chanted and transformed, somehow, it seemed, 
retracing it homeward that blissful Summer 
night; how manly you felt, how assured of 
happiness and future good, and how clear the 
pathway of life lay spread out before you— 

) “Tracked with high, manly thoughts and noble 
deeds !”” 


Yes, quite a different road, altogether differ- 
ent from what it was before! and yet there 
are people Who have known and felt all this, 
who now would dare to smile, nay, even sneer, 
at the mere thought of the old road’s being 
poetic! So goes the world ; what other excel- 
lent thing will it find to sneer at next ? 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 


Boorn’s will open August 14th, with Lotta 
as Little Nell. 

Art Tony Pastor’s, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
with Miss Herring as Topsy, was produced last 
week, 

“Tur Streets or New York ” was played 
at Niblo’s on Monday last, with J. K. Mortimer as 
Ba‘'ger. 

Ir is said that Charlotte Cushman will play 
an engagement at Booth’s, and that the famous Eng- 
lish comedian Toole is negotiating with the manage- 
ment for next season. 

Mute. Nirsson will, in the Fall, appear in 
George Bristow’s now famous American opera, ‘ Rip 
Van Winkie,’”? which is being translated into Italian 
for the purpose by Arthur Matthison. 

Mr. Moss has in preparation another of 
Boucicault’s plays for Wallack’s Theatre—“ Elfic ; or, 
the Rose of Cherry-Tree Inn ;” the beautiful Miss 
Lizzie Price, of Mrs. John Drew’s company, to per- 
sonate the heroine. 


Ata recent meeting of the New York Har- 
monic Society, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Thomas J. Hall; Vice- 
Presidents, James H. Todd and Dr. James Pech; Sec- 
retary, F. R. Batterbury ; Conductor and Musical 
Director, Dr. James Pech. The New York Harmonic 
is the oldest Choral Society in this State, and the old- 
est but one in the country. Its present directors are 
pushing the affairs of the Society with vigor, and, in 
| View of an engagement entered into with Mr. George 
| Dolby for the services of the celebrated oratorio solo- 
ists, Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Whytock-latey, Mr. 
William H. Cummings, Mr. J. G. Patey, and the great 
baritone, Mr. Santley, from the London Sacred Har- 
monic Society, they will give, during the coming 
season, the oratorios of “ Elijah,” ‘The Mes:iah,” 
‘Samson,’ ‘* Judas Maccabeus,’’ “ Creation,’ *‘ Acis 
and Galatea,’’ and the “ Hymn of Fraise.” Dr. James 
Pech, who has so successfully brought the Church 
Music Association to its present distinguished posi- 





voices recall us to the old, old times, and we | mystery of our early days, on which so much 
remember how, by “ Red-gates,” we loitered | tender speculation had been expended, so 


“TI ducked down, and, with my truck, disap- in the Summer twilights till the thin moon | much romance hung. Many a lover has had 


peared in a turning of the wall. 

“It was Zulpick. He was bareheaded, and, 
as the moon was shining with all its brightness, | 
in spite of the distance, I could see that the old | 
ropemaker was moved by some strange idea. | 
His wan cheeks were indrawn ; his large eyes, 
overhung with white brows, sparkled ; yet he 
appeared calm. After looking in these direc- 
tions for a long time, he put on his old sable 
cap, which he had taken off to enable himself 
to see the better, and descended the steep path 
by Rodolphe’s Tower, and I speedily lost sight of 
him among the bastions. P 


(Concluded in our neat.) 


SKETCHES FROM CHEF-| 
DE-MARBRE., 


No. 2.—THE FERRY-ROAD. 


TNERE are certain moods and caprices, that 
fallin upon the mind with an irresistible long- 
ing and desire, that make us for the time being 
almost heart-sick of the world. The old wooden 
casement is open, the bees hum drowsily 
among the sweet-williams and opening tops of 
the lady-slippers and old-maids’-pinks below ; 
a sharp, shrill locust sings in the hay-field, the 
pollard-willows over by the “ Wishing-bridge ” 
look more and more like the sombre olive- 
groves on the shores of Ischia and the slopes 
of the low-rimmed Adriatic, and the murmur of 
young voices is heard coming up the Ferry-road. 

How strangely a voice will call you back and 
back so many years! 

“Heaven lies about us in our infancy ;” 


and still its voices call to us, its hands stretch 
out, its old endearments come and nestle in 
our hearts, and make us young and fresh, but 
oh! how very sad! 

It is at such moments that a man feels 
heartily disquieted ; he feels, one may almost 
say, home-sick, longing for that early innocence, 
that bloom that has left the fruit—that blue, 
fair splendor that has fled the sky. Hearing 
those voices has brought it all back again. 
Looking round my little room, how strange, yet 
how familiar, it allreturns! The same old room ; 
the cross-beam in its sunken ceiling, the yel- 
low-greenish paint that time has tinted with its 
own dull color of decay, the faded paper on the 
walls—a tall tree, with a lady underneath, and 
a castle, a lake, and distant mountains, in an 
endless repetition ; the thick, blurred window- 
panes, where one looks through at the sky as 
through sea-water in a diving-bell ; all were the 
Same so many years ago, and the voices in the 
lane have called, like voices in a dream, the 
old times back again. 

Looking out across the garden, where the 
Sweet-williams and the lady-slippers are grow- 
ing, the tide rolls in softly and lazily against 
the rocky shore, and the distant city shows its 
long line of stretching wharfs, its white fort 
and flagstaff, its distant ‘ Narrows,” and the 
twin lights of Banker’s Island rising like sol- 
diers’ feathers tipped with black. Quiet and 
lovely is the scene 3; commerce has forsaken its 
ancient mart, and only a few fishermen’s boats 
and coasting-smacks drift slowly up and down, 
where once East Indiamen lay at anchor, and 
the slave trade brought its spoils. 
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And how beautiful it was! 
scenes of rural beauty in England or Wales 
will you tread a lovelier, sunnier, more moss- 
grown or tree-embowered path than this, or 
one more thronged with old-time tales and | 
fancies! 

It takes but little to conjure up romances in | 
young folks’ brains, and here on this ancient 
road, with its gigantic willows and lichen-cov- | poor-will cried in the distance, and the dog 
ered walls and its pre-Revolutionary memories, | barked as you neared the farm; how sweet 
there was stock and store enough for all who | was the air and pure, how silent the night— 
wished. 


| walked the hill; or, sweetest and tenderest | 
and dearest of all, how we lingered by the 
‘ Wishing-bridge,” starting at every creak of 
its old worn planks, wishing our wish with 
many a sly glance and covert smile—a wish 
that was so full of youth and strength, that the 
dear old superstition said it must be answered 
before the moon had waned—only, no word 
was to be breathed, or look looked, if we could 
‘help it. 


These are by-gones, but they are dear ones. 


We remember, in those pale, still nights, sitting 
on the shore of Naugus’ Head, and Helen and 
Mary, and John and Thomas, and some now no 
more to answer when we speak—all of us so 
quiet and subdued with the long rush of the 
waves, and the sigh of the wind, the gleam of 
the distant city lights, or the far-off twinkle of 
the beacon-glow on Banker's Reef; when, from 
the white fort on the point, the strains of the 
Inilitary band came stealing over the waters— 
sweetest of all sounds ! 

Whoever has heard music on the water 
without thrilling to the very verge of tears, 
must have a heart where no recollections 
waken, no home-faces smile, no crushed or 
subdued aspirations have ever fought and 
struggled for the mastery. We do not envy 
such—let them go on their selfish and lonely 
ways! none will weep for them when they fall, 
none sorrow when they, too, have passed 
away. 

And coming back, how easily were our gay 
spirits renewed! how light and careless trilled 
out the silvery laughter of those happy giris! 
how many tales were told ! how the old legends | Summer window—are 


the place took a hundred different forms and 


shapes within those necromancing brains! 
Ah, those were happy times on that old Ferry- 
road ! 

The road itself had been laid out in the old | 
Colony times, for Chef-de-Marbre was among 
the first settlements on the eastern coast, and 
boasted as hardy, enterprising and picturesque 
a race of adventurers as ever poured out from 
Flemish port or the islands of the English 
Channel. 
of communication between the fishermen of 
Chef-de-Marbre and the skippers and merchant- 
men of its opposite neighbor, the little hamlet 
of S——, the old stage-route not having been 
opened till both towns were in a more flourish- 
ing condition; when the ferry-boat becoming 
inadequate to its labors, the road fell into dis- 
use, or was merely frequented for summer ram- 
bles and the loiterings and romancing of the 
young folks. 


The road was then the only means 


came out and threw the shadows of the great | to thank those three moss-grown boulders for 
| trees across the path ; and how we tried the | the starting-point of a love-tale, whence after- 
| ‘‘ Echo” in the hollow, and spoke mysteriously | years of sweet domestic peace and long-endur- 
of the “old Dutchman’s,” whose ghost still | ing joys have sprung. 


And now this gay young party have stopped 
to frolic, and wonder, and tell the same old 
story over again that we used to tell some thirty 
years ago! and I think—TIs it with the same shy 
looks and merry laughter that were ours? and 
will the same things come to pass, we wonder ? 
Three blocks of wasted, scarred, disintegrated 
stone, that the wild waves and ice-moun- 





tains of the past bore down and stranded 


} on that little knoll, for children to tell tales 
| and maidens and young men to smile and whis- 
| per at their feet. 


‘* Bess,” said Aunt Hetty, ‘ is the biggest one 
—‘bouncin’ Bet,’ they calls her—and there’s 
‘Molly’ and ‘little Kate? and though the old lady, 
no more than you or I, believes in the legend, 
she loves to tell it, with all its variations, 
though the “Sisters” themselves are silent, 
and keep their secret well. For my part, what- 
ever *“‘ Bet” and “Molly” might have done, I 
have my own suspicions about “little Kate ;” 
and when those querulous songsters of Sum- 
mer evenings are whispering in the boughs over- 
head, ‘‘Katie did,” “‘ Katie didn’t,” I believe 
they know all about it, though, like discreet 








Never amid 


Not aione the sunny slopes and swelling 





little crickets, they wouldn’t for the world just 
more than hint, you know; still as Katie’s do- 
ings have given rise to this long-continued 
family disagreement and constantly reiterated 
discussion, we fear that Katie must have done 
something very naughty and wicked, indeed. 

And have we not all of us these same old 
ferry-roads within our memories — ay, within 
our very hearts and lives? Say, friend at your 
ledger, matron at your Winter fireside or open 
there not roadsides 
that we know, whose moonlight walks we 
think of, and sudden bends and turnings 
where we stopped to whisper words that fixed 
our lives for ever? Are there not clumps of 
trees and trysting-spots and shadowy lanes 
photographed in our memories more sharply 
than chemic art can ever do? And have they 
not points and places we can never pass with- 
out a ‘*God bless you,” or a ‘‘God forgive ”? 
There are, and we all know it! We are con- 
scious in our secret thoughts that for us the 
world’s last day of wrath will never burn out 
one certain spot—never shrivel and scorch one 
isolated memory from our souls ! 

Do you remember that certain Summer night 
when Margaret or Helen or Bell said that magi- 
cal word that turned your future life into sun- 
shine and promise and perfected hope? Ay,you 
remember! It was such a low, tremulous ii de 
word, that, had you not been walking very, 
very close—as, of course, was natural—you 
would hardly have caught its accent; and 
only, perhaps, from the flutter of that con- 
fiding hand could you have guessed the answer. 
It was the old homestead road, you know, and 
you could tell then (can you now?) just how 
that moonlight shone and just how those pop- | 
lars cast their shadows over the brook as you | 
crossed the wooden bridge, and how a whip- | 


tion, has been especially esteemed as Musical Director. 
There is, perhaps, 10 man in the country more 
familiar with oratorio compositions and the manner 
of their performance than Dr. Pech. We anticipate, 
then, an intellectual musical treat. 


Owen Mariowe took a bencfit June 26th, 
at the Fourteenth Street Theatre inthis city. Anum: 
ber of artists, temporarily free of other engagements, 
assisted, among whom was Miss Western, who guyo 
some bogey my | broad comedy to the part of Ger 
trude in “The Loan of a Lover.’”’ But the sensation 
of the evening was unquestionably Mr. Robert Craig, 
who perched here en passant, to play Clip in “ibe 
Widow’s Victim,” previous to his Boston ergagcment. 
His imitations of various celebrities, introduced in the 
farce, were better than good, His Charles Dickens 
Was almost too perfect, being the moving present- 
ment of the man in his habit as he lived, and eked 
out with such perfection of accent and gi sture and 
such identity of voice as made the performance seem 
rather ghostly and mildly diabolical. More to our 
taste was the assumption of Joe Jeflerson's Rip. For 
this réle Mr. Craig, who is a slight, boyish young 
gentleman, without the slightest resemblance to 
Mr. Jefferson, assumed no costume bor make-up, 
but throwing himself into the old convivial at- 
titude on a tavern table, £0 re-csst his linca- 
ments and modulated his voice th:. the per: onalit 
of the older actor seemed to be infused into the imi- 
tator, and the soul of Jefferson appeared to have 
tenanted anew body, asserting itself in the old tones 
and expression. In this instance, withcut the slight- 
est adventitious influence, the audience were cajoled 

urely through the intellect into the full illusion of 
| identity, an illusion which became stronger and more 
controlling with every spoken word, until they were 
forced to encore the jeu in a soit of raptuie. It is 
evident that this youthful genius should be secured 
by some of our appreciative metropoliian manegcs. 

Je believe Mr. Ciaig is a sort of Crichton in the lib- 
eral arts, a fine writer and clever painter. Mr. Mar- 
lowe had every reason to be gratified with his own 
reception, and with his benefit, which was a popular 
ana pecuniary success. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Sirpe-KNots—Divorces. 
' A pocror’s motto—Patients and long suffer 
ing. 
Tue public wealth—The pence of the profli- 
gate. 


Scotch Commercrat Instinct. —Dugald—~ 
“Did ye hear that Sawney McNab was ta’en up for 
stealin? a coo?’ Donald—* Hoot, toot, the siipit 
bodie! Could he no bocht it an’ no paid for ’t?” 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 
These be what a cuss must keep, 
For happiness who hankers : 
Sober, single, and a balance 
At his blessed banker's, 


Panic InN THE Kr1tcHEN.— Facetious Page— 
“Now, then, here’s the census, and master’s ordcred 
me to fill it up. I’ve put down your ages withina 
year or so, and you’re to ‘ return’ your followers, if 
any, how many, and state ‘p’lice or military,’ fees 
and tips from tradesmen and wisitors ‘ per ann.’ 
price o’ kitchen stuff, average o’ breakages, etc., etc.” 


A New Pousce Duty. —Some people appear 
to have singular notions of the powers and duties of 
the police. Ina notice of the earthquake in Wales, 
we read that ‘‘a lady, in the absence of her husband, 
much alarmed by the noise, went in great excitement 
for a police officer.”” We are not told what the con- 
stable was expected to do. Probably to take the 
earthquake up ; or, at_the very least, to report it to 
the inspector on duty for making a@ disturbance. 


THE WEATHER AND THE PARE. 
(London, June 24 to 10th, 1871.) 


Scene—the Park. Subject—the Weather. (Fnicr 
Smith wrapped up, meeting Brown in an over coat, 
with an umbrellc, under his arm.) Smith (to Brown) 
—Merry Christmas to you! Brown—Same to cu, 
and many of °em! Can’t stop, I’m rather in a hwy; 
just off by train to be in time for the meet at ele\cn. 
Smith—llope you'll have a good fire. I’m going to 























making audible the swirl of the water, and the 
rustle of leaves, and the plaintive, far-off call of 


fetch my skates, Good-by! ([Exeunt separately 
Wind changes.] 


Stes rere or 


see Ts, 
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CLEAR_ CREEK 
CANON. 
By Tuomas W. Knox. 


THE discoveries of 
gold in what is now 
Colorado were made 
about the year 1858, 
though there had been 
vague rumors of the ex- 
istence of the precious 
metal in the region 
long before that time. 
The auriferous deposits 
were known as the 
Pike’s Peak Gold Mines, 
though the discoveries 
were made about a 
hundred miles from 
that celebrated moun- 
tain, and at a spot 
which is in no way 
visible from its summit. 
A Georgia gold miner 
named Gregory was 
the fortunate discov- 
erer, and the _ spot 
where he brought the 
yellow dust to light re- 
ceived the name of 
Gregory’s Gulch. The 
small stream that runs 
through this gulch is 
tributary to ClearCreek, 
whichreaches the Platte 
River a few miles below 
Denver. 

3efore the mining 
business began, Clear 
Creek did not belie its 
name ; its waters were 
transparent and pure, 
and the stream was one 
of the most attractive 
to be found in a moun- 
tain region. But when 
the gold-seekers beg: n 
digging and washing 
along the brooks and 
rivulets that empty into 
Clear Creek, the water 
took the hue of the 
Mississippi, and gave 
up its transparency for 
a complexion of pale 
yellow.. The stream 
had been full of trout 
that would rival any of 
their speckled cousins 
from the White Moun- 
tains or the, Adiron- 
dacks ; but the dirt 
drove them away, and 
at the present time the 
trout-fishers of the re- 
gion around. Denver 
must resort to other 
streams than Clear 
Creek. A trout dis- 
likes dirty water as 
much as a toper dis- 
likes the same liquid in 
a pure state, and if he 
cannot escape from a 
polluted stream he is 
pretty certain to die. 

Allalong the upper 
waters of Clear Creek 
there are mountain 
villages and cities that 
derive their support in 
some way from the 
mining business. The 
guiches and _ valleys 
are generally narrow, 
and in many places 
the single street crowds 
the houses very closely SSS 
into the mountain-side. 

The stage road from 

Denver to these moun- 

tain settlements ascends the valley of Clear 
Creek, skirting the banks of that stream, and 
sometimes hanging over it in a way that is not 
particularly reassuring to nervous persons. 
Tiere and there are places where the creek is 
shut in so closely by steep walls that the road is 
turned away to seek a passage among the hills. 
In one spot the walls are perpendicular, or 
nearly so, and rise to a great height. The 
water dashes through the chasm, and adds to 
the picturesqueness of the scene, particularly 
in the season when the melting snows have 








REV. JOSEPH E. INCUMBENT OF THE 


NASSAU, 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, WARSAW, N. ¥, | bit the nigh leader right on the ear and stopped 

















swollen Clear Creek to its greatest proportions. 
This locality is known as the Cajion of Clear 
Creek ; it is attractive in its wild beauty, and 


never fails to impress the visitor who sees it for 
the first time, though it is far inferior to the | body’s killed. 
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the picture. In this 
case the dirt is shoveled 
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COLORADO, U. S.—GULCH MINING AT CLEAR CREEK CANON, ON THE GEORGETOWN ROAD, THIRTY MILES FROM 


| 


there.’ But it ain’t near so steep there as it is 
on the Georgetown road.” 
** Don’t you have any accidents ?” I asked. 
“Yes, lots of ’em—almost every day some- 
Only yesterday, there was a 


cafions of the Red River, or of other streams | nice-looking man sitting right where you are: 


in the mountain region of our Great West. 


the coach struck a big rock while we were 


The first road into the mountains did not fol- | going down a hill; he wasn’t holding on, and 


low Clear Creek like the present one, but ran 
over an unpleasant lot of small mountains, 
whose sides were steep and rough. The writer 
well remembers his first journey over this road. 
We started from Denver, and I managed to 
secure a seat by the side of the driver, who 
turned out to be a graduate of a New York 
omnibus. Up the hills we went very slowly, 
and the conductor had a way of inviting every- 
body to dismount as soon as we reached the 
foot of a hill preparatory to an ascent. Walk- 
ing was not easy, but we eudured it for the 
fun of the descen:. At the ‘op of the rise the 
horses would stop, everybody took his seat, 
and away we went to the foot of the hill on 
the other side. Sometimes we had a mile or 
so of this sort of thing; and we went as if 
trying to escape from a guilty conscience. 
The coach rolled like a row-boat in a chopping 
sea, and it was necessary to hold on with one’s 
hands to keep from falling off. The angle of 
the slope was much like that of a New England 
house-roof; and it seemed at times as if the 
coach was about to turn a somersault over the 
horses, without regard to the passengers. 
When we were in oue of the steepest places, 
I asked the driver if there was anything else 
like it further along. 

“Oh! yes,” he answered, ‘ this ain’t nothing 
to a place just this side of Gregory’s. It’s so 
steep there, that you have to look straight 
down to see the horses, and we have to chain 
a log to the tail of the coach to keep it from 
tipping forward on the team. Day before 
yesterday I dropped one of my gloves, and it 


| 
| 





you ought to have seen him pitched head fore- 
most. He must have gone a hundred feet 
right down the steep side before he struck, 
and when he did strike, it just used him up. 
What there was left of him wasn’t worth fifty 
cents a bushel. He was a mean feller, anyhow 
—had a flask of whisky in his pocket, just like 
yours, stranger, and never offered me a drop.” 

I had already contributed several times to 
the lubrication of the driver’s very flexible 
tongue, but could not neglect the hint that was 
thus conveyed. I offered him my flask once 
more, and he swallowed enough to serve for 
pickling a small rattlesnake. He was fond of 
telling wild stories to merchant travelers, and 
insisted that all his narratives were true. De- 
spite his assertions, the road was as safe as 
mountain roads in general, and it was deci- 
dedly unusual for a passenger to break his neck. 

Gold-mining, in nearly all its forms, is prose- 
cuted on the head-waters of Clear Creek, and a 
large quantity of gold is taken out there every 
year. There is every form of work, from the 
pan and shovel up to the ponderous machines 
for crushing quartz and extracting the gold 
from the pulverized rock. One mode of wash- 
ing is by means of sluices. A stream of water 
is turned into a wooden sluice, and the dirt is 
shoveled in. The large stones are thrown out 
with a hay-fork; the smaller ones, with the 
dirt, are swept along by the water, and carried 
away, while the heavy grains and nuggets of 
gold sink to the bottom of the sluice, and are 
caught by cleets or strips of wood nailed across 
it. Generally the sinices lie upon the ground, 
but sometimes they are above it, as shown in 











upon an elevator, which 
carries it to the sluice 
and into the stream of 
water, The elevator ig 
operated by a water- 
wheel, which connects 
with a drum that carries 
an endless belt. Some- 
times there is no water 
in the vicinity of a gold 
mine. In such a ease 
it must be brought there 
in pipes or siuices, or 
the dirt must be car- 
ried to the water. The 
former course is gener- 
ally preferred, and in 
most of the mining 
regions beyond the 
Mississippi there are 
many miles of artificial 
watercourses that add 
greatly to the business 
of gold-digging. 


FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, 
WARSAW, N. Y. 

THE Presbyterian 
Church of Warsaw, 
Wyoming County,N.Y., 
properly takes rank 
among the earliest 
ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions of Western New 
York. It is emphati- 
cally the mother of 
churches in that part of 
the State. It was or- 
ganized by the Rev. J. 
Lindsley, a missionary, 
July 14th, 1808, with a 
membership of ten per- 
sons, Its history is an 
eventful one. From 
time to time it has been 
refreshed with revivals, 
and strengthened by 
large accessions. In 
1817 the congregation 
occupied their first 
sanctuary, which was 
the earliest church edi- 
fice in the State west of 
the Genesee River. 

The corner-stone of 
the new church was 
laidin July, 1864. The 
building is of brick, 
eighty-tive feet long by 
forty-five feet wide. 
The exterior is chaste 
and in beautiful sym- 
metry. The tower and 
spire over the main 
entrance make together 
a shaft of one hundred 
and fifty feet. The audi- 
ence-room, which is 
seventy-two by forty- 
two feet, is complete 
in its finish. The pews 
are black walnut, the 
wainscoting of chest- 
nut, and the walls beau- 
tifully frescoed. Itwas 
dedicated September 
21st, 1865, the dedica- 
tory discourse being 
preached by the late 
tev. Dr. Gurley, of 
Washington City. 

Among the ministers 
of this church have 
been the late Drs. 
Norris Bull and Hugh Mair, and Rev. Dr. S. H. 
Gridley, now of Waterleo, N. Y. Among those 
of a later date, appear the names of Rey. 
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CHARLESTON, 8 C.—THE FISHERMAN AT HOME.—COOKING PRAWNS FOR THE CHARLESTON MARKETS.—SEE PAGE 291. 


Richard Kay, Rev. A. C. McClelland, Rev. A. T. 
Young, and Rev. 8. C. Mitchell, all of whom 
survive, 

The present incumbent, now in the sixteenth 








SNUFF-BOX PRESENTED LY THE CZAR TO HON. 
GUSTAVUS V. FOX, AMERICAN ENVOY EXTRAOR- 
DINARY TO RUSSIA, 





year of his pastorate over this his first and only 
charge, is the Rev. Joseph E. Nassau, who was 


THE METHODISTS AT SALT LAKE CITY,—WESLEYAN SERVICE IN THE GREAT TENT, JUNE 11TH,—FROM A SKETCH BY G, M, OTTINGER. 


| and the Synod of Buffalo. 


| Moscow, the others being similar in their | 


unanimously chosen and installed in 1855. He 
is the eldest son of Rev. Dr. Nassau, of New 
Jersey, and was born in 1827, at Morristown, 
N.J. He graduated at Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., in 1846. After the usual three years’ course 
in theology, he graduated at Princeton Semi- 
nary in 1852. His ecclesiastical connection, as 
well as that of the church of which he is the 
pastor, is with the Presbytery of Genesee River 


(says the Congressional Resolution) of his escape 
from “the attempt made upon his life by an 
enemy of Emancipation,” April 4th, 1866. The 
casket measures 27 by 24 inches, and is 6 
inches in height. Its intrinsic value is very 
great, and the inclosed diploma is a superb 
example of Byzantine illumination. The honor 
was made more grateful and personal by the 
presentation of a gift from the Czar. Thisisa 
snuff-box, about 5 inches by 34, and 23 high, of 
wrought gold, containing on the lid a beautiful 
picture of the Emperor Alexander ITI. on ivory, 
painted expressly for Captain Fox by command 
of the Emperor. Surrounding the picture are 
twenty-six diamonds of the first water ; exterior 
to these are six brilliants, nearly half an inch in 
diameter ; the whole forming an imperial gift 
worthy of the sovereign who presented it. 
Congress authorized Captain Fox to receive 
this gift, as well as many other tokens of which 
he was the recipient from Alexander II. 








RUSSIAN HONORS TO HON. 
GUSTAVUS V. FOX. 

THE citizenship of St. Petersburg has been 
conferred only upon Komissarrow (who saved 
the life of the Emperor) and Captain G. V. Fox 
during this century. Captain Fox was made 
a citizen of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Cronstadt, 
Kostroma and Kortchava. We publish a view 
of the superb casket of Siberian malachite, 
which contains the freedom of the city of| 











THE METHODISTS AND THE 
MORMONS. 


PRESIDENT YOUNG, when he heard that it was 


general features. 
This high dignity was earned by Captain Fox 
as bearer of the congratulations of the Ameri- 





can Congress to the Czar of Russia, on occasion | the intention of the Methodist exhorters to 
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bring a great tent to Salt Lake City and hold 
meetings, advised the Latter-Day Saints to go 
and hear them, and he particularly desired the 
young people who had never witnessed meet- 
ings of this kind and lis tened to the preaching 
of this denomination, to attend the gathering. 
The tent was crowded every night, and the 
Saints manifested extraordinary forbearance 
and patience. 





CASKET OF MALACHITE CONTAINING MR. FOX's 
DIPLOMA OF CITIZENSHIP OF MOSCOW. 


The tent was pitched on Saturday, the 10th 
June. Services commenced on the following 
(Sunday) morning, at 10 a.mM., and continued 
till the night of Sunday, the 18th June. From 
one to three meetings were held daily during 
that time. The following were the gentlemen 
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who accompanied and took part in the services | 
in the tent: Rev. Mr. Inskip, Baltimore ; Rev. 

Mr. Boole, New York; Rev. Mr. Macdonald, 

Brooklyn; Rev. Mr. Searle, New Haven; Rev. 

Mr. Coleman, Williamsport ; and the Rev. Mr. 

Osborn, of New Jersey. Rev. Mr. Pierce, the 

resident Methodist clergyman there, superin- | 
tended the services. The hat was passed 

round at the last meeting, one of the reverend 

gentlemen announcing that $400 were required 

to pay expenses. Another of the reverends | 
repeated the statement several times that it 
was desired that no one should give anything 
who did not feel in sympathy with the move- 
ment, and as very few of the thousands present, 
were of the Wesleyan faith, the contributions 
were insignificant. 


TROPIC GROWTHS AROUND 
LAKE PETEN. 


In places great groups of palm trees occupy 
the ground. Here their tall trunks are crowned 
with broad and feathery leaves; yonder the 
branches are still laced up in the undeveloped 
stipe, while in another place they are spread 
out in graceful, fan-like forms against the blue 
sky, while a flood of light streams down among 
them, giving the scene an aspect of life and 
cheerfulness elsewhere unknown. For, not- 
withstanding the admiration inspired by the 
general luxuriance of the vegetation in these 
Bolitudes, the great trees and clustering vines, 
and the thousand forms of rank vegetable life, 
after all, leave a sad and unsatisfied impression 
on the mind. They awaken none of those sym- 
pathies which are excited by familiar and use- 
ful objects, fashioned by human hands, which 
contribute toward satisfying our wants, are as- 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Mr. Georcre GrirritH furnishes the follow- 
ing copy of one of the most popular religious songs 
that used to be sung and sold in the fairs of the mid- 
land counties of England. It surpasses any of the 
rhythmical effusions that were wont to decorate the 
railings of the City Hall Park. Mr. Griffith says: 


“It was sung with a strong nasal effect by a short 
man with a repulsive countenance, and a female 
companion, who had but one eye !|—the man always 
looked intently on the ground, as though it were 
going to give way beneath his feet, whilst his lady 
stared steadily with her one eye at the clouds. The 
man introduced the carol thus: 


(This here is about Diverus, a 
rich mon wot lived on good 
wittles, and his clothes was 
purples and raiment, and 
about Lazarus, a poor man 
wot died on starvation and 
ulcers. ] 


It was upon one day—one day—one day— 
That Lazarus sickened and died 

When the hangels carried him awa‘ 
In Abraham’s bosom to hide—to hide. (Ah.) 


ta woman always sung this 
t verse by herself — the 
other verses were sung as a 
duet, excepting that the wo- 
man now and then, from 
want of breath or from habit, 
dropped a line—but she al- 
ways came in at the close.) 


Then Diverus he laid him down and down, 
And went as cold as lead—as lead— 

And for all he ow—ned—half the town, 
He died on his deathbed—deathbed. (Ah.) 


Now when he died, now when he died, 
He was buried on one day—one day— 

And for all his gold, and all his pride, 
He had to sleep in clay—in clay. (Ah.) 


{Here the woman addressed 
the crowd, ‘ Ay, ay, that’s one 
comfort—rich volk mast die 
as well as poor—buy, buy, 
only one halfpenny a piece.’} 





sociated with our existence, and which cele- 
brate, in perpetual concert, our supremacy in 
creation. 

Here, man is only an accident; the part he | 
is required to play is so insignificant, that he | 
seems hafdly requisite to the general harmony | 
of the world. I was greatly impressed by this 
idea, in pursuing my way through these old 
forests, where we struggled like so many pig- 
mies against constantly recurring obstacles. It 
appeared as if the enigma of human existence 
presented itself to my mind for the first time. 
Nothing around me harmonized with the ideas 
implanted by education and developed by pride. 
For how many centuries, thought I, have these 
forests given shade and vegetation, without at 
all profiting those beings who arrogate to them- 
selves the dominion of the world? Had man | 
never existed, the same phenomena would have | 
occurred in their order as we observe them | 
to-day! Besides, what an infinitude of crea- 
tures share with him this domain, subsisting | 
frequently at his expense, and over which the 
imperfection of his powers prevents him from 
exercising the least control! Can we longer 
flatter our pride with the belief that the world 
was only made for us, and that all creation is 
subordinate to our convenience? That the in- | 
sect which stings us, that the plant which poi- | 
sons us, were called into existence for our | 
benefit? That the myriads of stars which stud | 
the firmament were placed there to embellish 
our nights? Must we believe in the exclusive | 
importance of our globe, which is a mere atom | 
in space, or does each part of creation fulfill an 
independent destiny, and move in its own 
sphere toward its legitimate end, the mystery 
of which is hidden from our eyes ? 

These ideas and impressions are doubtless 
far from new, but they are such as fill the mind 
of the wayfarer in these trackless wilds, while 
a deep feeling of humiliation comes over him | 
with the consciousness of his own weakness 
and insignificance. The ancient ascetics, who 
sought to extinguish the pride and vain-glory 
of their spirits, did well to seclude themselves 
in the forests and among mountains, away from 
the crowded city and the haunts of men.— 
Morelet’s Travels in Central America, Translated 
oy Mrs. M. F. Squier. 








GRIMALDI IN EARNEST. 


I oncE, says Horne, saw Grimaldi, on a bene- 
fit: night, give the dagger-scene in ‘‘ Macbeth.” 
It was a darkened scene introduced in a panto- 
mime, and he was in his clown’s dress. Not- 
withstanding which, and that he only made 
audible a few elocutionary sounds of some of 
the words, a dead silence pervaded the whole 
house, and I was not the only boy that trem- 
bled. Young and old seemed to vibrate with 
the effect upon the imagination. This may 
now seem incredible; but my friends, Mr. 
Phelps and Mr. Planché, among others, will 
remember it. At another time he ‘com- 
manded a regiment” with such an air of 
hauteur, and in such unintelligible tones, that 
a private message was sent from the mess-room 
of the Horse Guards to the manager of Covent 
Garden, threatening the withdrawal of patron- 
age if Mr. Grimaldi was permitted to continue 
‘his a@——d infernal foolery.” One more. 
During the first week of a new Christmas pan- 
tomime, he sang in a trio entitled “An Oyster 
Crossed in Love.” He sat on the stage, close 
down to the lamps, between a Cod’s head and 
a huge Oyster (the bass, which opened and 
shut its valves with precision); and all the 
children visible in the front rows of the boxes 
shed tears of commiserating delight as they 
gazed on Grimaldi’s rueful countenance, his ridi- 
culous yet excessive sorrow making its way pal- 
pably through all the grotesque paint. On his 
last night, when he took leave of the stage, he 
appeared in a pantomime with five other 
clowns: all the six were dressed alike, but no- 
body failed to recognize Grimaldi throughout. 








Tue witty John Clark, the barrister, who 
was lame, overheard a lady remark to a friend, 
“That's John Clark, the lame lawyer.’ Mr. Clark, who 
was passing along the street, turned round, and, ad- 
dressing the lady, said: “No, madame! Iam a lame 
man, but not a lame lawyer.” : 





When Diverus was in the grave—the grave— 
His gold was no more nor lead, 
His life it could not save, not save, 
Nor bring him from the dead—the dead. (Ah.)” 








Granp Grrr Concert.—From the certificate 
of the Hon. R. J. Brent, I am satisfied that the titles 
to the property proposed to be disposed of are correct, 
and that the deeds for the said property, in trust tothe 
Hon. J. S. Negley, are now in the safe of Messrs. Jay 
Cooke & Co., of this city. DAVID HUNTER, U.S. 
Army.— Washington Chronicle, June 23d, 








Haman Minds.—Every day and hour we meet 
with dilapidated and broken-down specimens of hu- 
manity—wrecks that seem past all hope of salvage. 
At least seven-eighths of these unfortunates might be 
invigorated and filled with v tality, by a course of Dr. 
WALKER’S CALIFORNIA VINEGAR BITTERS. Many of 
them are suffering from the reaction of rum-polluted 
bitters, or powerful minerals. It is a special charac- 
teristic of Dr. Walker’s Great Restorative that it neu- 
tralizes the effect of these miscalled remedies, restores 
the purity of the blood, recruits the nervous and mus- 
cular systems. and accomplishes, in due time, a ver- 
fect cure. 








One of our papers advises its readers about 
making preparations to visit the mountains, seashore, 
or springs, to come on to New York with empty 


trunks (or no trunk at all), and, after resting over 
night at one of our hotels, to pay a visit to the retail 
palace of A. T. Stewart & Co., where they can at 
short notice be equipped from ‘head to foot’ in 


costume of the latest styles as to material, etc., and 
at popular prices. This would at least save all 
trouble of looking after one’s baggage. 








4 
Important For Lapres To Know.—They can 
clean all kinds of clothing, either silk, woolen or cot- 
ton, Kid Gloves, Point Lace, etc., perfectly, by using 
Fragrant Sapoliene. It removes Paint, Grease, Tar, 
etc., instantly, without the least injury to the finest 
fabric ; is as clear as water, no trouble to use, dries 
instantly, and leaves a rich perfume. Sold by all 
Druggists. 823-24 








Sorrp Gotp anp Sori Srver.—We sell 
Waltham Watches in Gold and Silver Cases only, but 
at prices so low, that there is no longer any induce- 
ment to purchase the worthless watches with which 
the country has been flooded. For full particulars 
and prices, send for our Illustrated Price List, and 
mention that you saw this notice in FRANK LESLIE’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. HOWARD & CO., No. 865 
Broadway, New York. The “ew “ Boys’ Watch” is 
now ready. tf 








INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

I wave used the Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine for some nine years, and have not been to 
any expense for repairs since I have had it. I can 
cheerfully recommend the Grover & Baker. 

Mrs. OC. R. BOSTEVICK, 
Norwalk, 0. 








Freckles, Tan and Pimples are disagreeable, if 
not disgusting. Hagan’s Magnolia Balm subdues 
these blemishes and gives the complexion a transpa- 
rent and marble purity. Lyon’s Celebrated Kathairon 
is the best hair-dressing and preserver in the world. 
It destroys dandruff and prevents the hair from fall- 
ing out or turning gray. 








Curomos and Frames, Stereoscopes, Albums, 
Photographic Materials and Graphoscopes, imported 
and manufactured by E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
691 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 








Tue American NewsPaPerR DrrEcTorRY, pub- 
lished by George P. Rowell & Co., Advertising Agents, 
No. 40 Park Row, New York, contains a full and com- 
plete statement of all facts about newspapers which 
an advertiser desires to know. The subscription 
price is five dollars. 








Tum use of Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer not only restores the hair to its natural 
color, but gives it a soft and healthy look. 








AYER’S CHERRY PECTOR AL—the world’s 
great remedy for Colds, Coughs, Consumption, and 
all affections of the Lungs and Throat, 


| Brcxnetz’s Vitace Bumper (A. J. Bick- 

nell & Co., Publishers, 27 Warren Street, New York) 
| is a handsome, large quarto volume, containing 

matter of great value to all who are interested in the 
, progress of architectural art. The book is enriched 
| with fifty-five plates, representing elevations and 
| plans of many different styles of buildings, with full 
exterior and interior details. The subjects treated 
are various. Plans are given for store-fronts, school- 
houses, and churches, as well as for colleges, villas, 
stables, court-houses, and jails, with approved forms 
of contracts and specifications. In the preparation 
of this work the publishers have been aided by @ 
number of architects well known throughout the 
country. The names of these gentlemen are men- 
tioned in connection with the designs which they 
have furnished, and which have been embodied in 
buildings erected under their supervision. Messrs. 
A. J. Bicknell & Co, publish a number of other 
works on architecture, to which we would direct the 
attention of architects and builders, and of all our 
readers who wish to keep pace with the progress of 
the art in this country. Catalogues are sent by the 
| publishers, free, on application. 


For Moth Patches, 
Freckles and Tan, 


SE PERRY’S MOTH and FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Pre- 
pared only by Dk. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 
Bond Street, New York. Sold by drugyists every- 
where. 808-20 


BRONZED IRON BEDSTEADS, 


Cribs and Cradles, 


OF SUPERIOR STYLE and FINISH. 
b All furnished with a SPRING BOTTOM, requir- 
ing but one Mattress when in use, 














TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
39 and 41 Park Place, New York. 


117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. tf 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
IN ONE VOLUME, PRICE 50c., 
The following Medical Lectures for Gentlemen : 


1, PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE. 

2. PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN. 

8. NERVOUS AND PHYSICAL DEBILITY. 
4, ORGANIC DISEASES, 

5. TREATMENT AND CURE, 


Price 50 cents by Mail. Address the Author, 
DR. CURTIS, 9 Tremont Place, Boston, . 
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RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED, 1871. 


> Moulton 


Rolls, 
RELIANCE Most Durable ; 
Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 
Ourved 
Olamp, 
HoldsFirmest; 
The Cheapest, 
= The Best, 
TRY IT, 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Y., and Providence, 
Rhode Island. (813-37-eow 


BARRY’S 
TRICOPHEROUS 


if a sovereign remedy for all 

diseases of the scalp; it re- 
a? moves scurf and dandruff, causes 
feav. the hair to grow thick and long, 
S43 and is sure to produce a new 
growth on bald places. 























375 A MONTH—Horse and outfit furnished. 
Address, NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 812-63 


Circulation of THE DAILY 
NEWS, Week Ending June 24th, 


was 607,347; Average per Day, 
101,224. 


$1 








A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Sample free. 
Address A. E. GRAHAM, ae 





KELLEY’S ISLAND 
WINE COMPANY 


Have opened a Depot for the sale of their 


Celebrated Sparkling and Still Wines, 
AT NOS. 28 AND 30 WEST BROADWAY. 





ines and Brandies ordered directly from the 
oat an guaranteed to be the pure juice of the 
Grapes, and nothing else. Orders from the trade will 
be received, deliverable either at the Company’s Cel- 
lars, at Kelley’s Is!and, or at the New York Depot, 


tf GEORGE C. HUNTINGTON, 


817-29 


PAINTER'S MANUAL.—A complete and 

practical oe, giving best methods and latest 
improvements in house and sign-painting, graining, 
varnishing, polishing, staining gliding, glazing, sil- 
vering, Grecian oil-painting, Chinese and Oriental 
painting, principles of glass-staining, analysis of 
colors, harmony and contrast, philosophy, theories 
and practices of color, etc. Also, Practical Paper- 





A DAY—Business entirely new. Circulars free. 
Address J. C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me, 








NEW YORK, 
WILL CONTINUE TO OFFER THE BALANCE op 
STOCK OF ANCE 01 


DRESS GOODS. 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICKs. 


Previous to taking our Semi-Annual Inventory. 
200 pieces BLACK GROUND BROCHE GRENADINES 
20 CENTS PER YARD. (Former price, 50 cts.) ’ 
500 pieces FRENCH JACONETS, at 15 CENTS PER 
YARD (formerly 35). . 
300 pieces FRENCH JACONETS, at 20 CENTS PER 
YARD (formerly 40). 
800 pieces FRENCH ORGANDIES, at 25 CENTS PER 
YARD (formerly 45). A 
GENUINE TASSORE CLOTHS, FOR SUITS, 25 cTs 
R YARD. ; 


FIGURED AND STRIPED LINEN 
GREAT VARIETY. 


4. 


LAWNS, IN 


SUN-SHADES, PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS, 
In great variety and at 
LOW PRICES. 


MANTLE DEPARTMENT. 
WILL OFFER THE BALANCE OF THEIR 
PARIS & CITY MADE SILK MANTLES, 
OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 

At a still FURTHER REDUCTION, previous to taking 
their half-yearly inventory. 

ALSO, 

TRAVELING-SUITS, DUSTERS, SEASIDE WRArP- 
PERS and WALKING-SUITS, in every 
variety of material. 
EMBROIDERED HOUSE-JACKETS, THREAD LACE 
and LLAMA LACE SHAWLS, 
JACKETS, Etc., Ete., 

AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


MouRNING DEPARTMENT. 
100 PS. BLACK TRON GRENADINES, 
Coarse, medium and fine mesh, pure silk and wool, 
best Paris make and finish, making, in connection 
with their present large stock, the finest assortment 
to be found in the city AT PRICES FROM 60C. PER YARD 
AND UPWARD. Also, 
SILK GRENADINES, BYZANTINES and 
FLORENTINES, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 









The whole 
world challenged 
to produce a Fam- 
ily Sewing Ma- 
chine that will 
sew as light and 
as heavy; light 
running and 
easily operated. 
The best machine 
for use, the easi- 
est to sell, the 
most durable— 
will last a life 
time. Lock stitch, 
noiseless, attach- 
ments unequaled. A govu business may be estab- 
lished in any city or town in the U.S. This machine 
has established its superiority in every instance where 
it has come in competition with any machine in 
the market. Men with capital are finding it to their 
advantage to make the sale of this machine their ex- 
clusive business, «Agents wanted in unoccupied 
territory. Machines guaranteed as represented. 


Address, ** Domestic ’’ —. Machine 
Company, 96 Chambers Street, New York, or 
Toledo, Ohio. 


816-36e0W 





FOR ONE DOLLAR, 


PAIR of PARIS KID GLOVES, any 
color, shade or size ; 2 buttons, 25 cts. extra. 
For $1—The latest style Ladies’ Lace Collar. 
For $1—A Lady’s Lace Handkerchief. 
For $1—The latest style Lace Vail. 
For $1—The Ladies’ Nilsson Silk Tie. 
For $1—A Lady’s Silk Sash. 
Will be sent by Mail. 

JAMES E. McNALLY & CO., IMPORTERS, 

349 Broadway and 28 White St., N. Y. 


H. HENDERSON’S 


FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 

Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C.0.D., or Post Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad Street, New York. 


WHERE SHALL WE GO? 


O the MASSENA SPRINGS, a Charm- 

ing Summer Resort. Send for Guides, Analysis, 
etc. GENERAL DEPOT, 3863 Bowery, corner Fourth 
Street, New York. 823-25. 


NTERPRISING AGENTS and Peddlers 
for our NEW CULINARY PRESS AND STRAINER 
combined, for pressing and straining all kinds of 
Fruits, Berries, Vegetables, Lard, Tallow, Meats, 
Cheese, etc. Three sizes from $3 to $10. 60,000 al- 
a sold in a few localities, Circulars free. LIT- 
TLEFIELD & DAME, 102 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 822-25 
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SPANISH 


' [llustrated Paper, 
With the largest circulation. Published every fifteen 
days. Subscription, $5 a year ; single number, 25 cts 
All letters should be addressed, 








Hanging. 50 cents of booksellers, or JESSE HANEY 
& OO., 119 Nassau Street, New Yor 


“ EL MUNDO NUEVO,” 537 Pear! St., N- Y. 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUS 


TRATED NEWSPAPER. 


299 








jury 15, 1871. 























puriry THE BLOOD 


AND BEAUTIFY THE COMPLEXION BY USING 
HFELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 

HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 

This is the time to use good blood-renewing, purifying and invigorating medicines, 


“Helmbold’s Fluid 


Extract Sarsaparilla’’ and “ Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Grape-Juice Pills’? are the best and most reliable. 
One bottle of ‘‘ Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla’’ equals in strength one gallon of the syrup or de- 
coction as made by druggists; and a wine-glass full added to a pint of water equals the celebrated Lisbon 


Diet Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 


The “Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
barb. Useful in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 


salts, magnesia, etc. 
vended, but the result of ten years’ 
children. No nausea; no 
‘Fluid Extract of Sarsaparilla ”’ 
those sufferi 


vigor, and new life. 


‘“Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill’ is not a patented pill, put up as those ordinarily 
experimenting and great care in preparation. Safe for and taken by 
griping pains; but mild, pleasant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the 
and one bottle of the ‘‘Grape-Juice Pills’ are worth their weight in gold to 
from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, 

and irregularities ; and to those suffering from broken and delicate constitutions it will give new blood, new | 
The “Cata wba Grape Pills’? are done up with great care, and in handsome bottles, and 


will surpass all those vended in wooden boxes, and —T gs by inexperienced men, comparing 


with the English and French style of manufacturing. All of E 
ical, not a single one oe patentes, but all on their own merits. 


Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceut- 
Prepared by 


HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York. 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and Twenty-ninth 
Street, New York. 
TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, and 104 
South-tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Prescriptions accurately compounded. 


French, German and Spanish spoken. 


TORES OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 


STO 
P. S.—HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame, 
SOLD BY DkUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


814-65 


is now open for the reception of guests. 


und healthy country, it is rendered one of the most attractive resorts near the city. 


forty minutes from foot of Chambers Street. 





| ELighnv7ood Fioctel, Tenalry, 


HIS DELIGHTFUL SUMMER RETRE 
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.AT, on the Northern Railroad of New Jersey, 
Situated but sixteen miles from New York, amid a beautiful 


Eighteen trains daily, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘GAS AND KEROSENE 


FIX TORRES 


F EVERY DESCRIPTION, comprising 
. the LARGEST VARIETY of PATTERNS in both 
lines of goods to be found in any establishment in 


| the country. 
WAREROOMS, 
39 and 41 Park Place, New York. 
117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. tf 


A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


ILL DISPOSE of One Hundred 
PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS of six 
first-class makers, including Waters’, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will 
take a small portion cash, and balance in monthly or 
quarterly installments, 








HORACE WATERS, 





of perpetual beauty, and beautiful art 


SECRET of curling hair just discovered. Sent 


for 10 cents. Address Prof. HARVEY, eae pe 


Ohio. 
ay Greek, signifying the power of 
vxn Psychomancy. the eth yee tr a mind, and 
is the basis of all human knowledge. Psychomancy is the title ofa 
new work of 400 pages, by Herngrr Hamizron, B. A., giving fullin 
structions in the science of Soul Charming and Psychologic Fasci- 
nation; how to exert this wonderful power over men or animals 
instantaneously, at will. It teaches Mesmerism, how to become 
Trance or Writing Mediums, Divination, Spiritualism, Alchemy, 
Philosophy of Omens and Dreams. Brigham Young’s Harem, Guide 
to Marriage, &c. This is the only book in the English language 
professing to teach this occult power, and is of immense advantage 
to the Merchant in selling goods, the Lawyerin gaining the confi- 
dence of Jurors, the Physician in healing the sick; to Lovers, in 
securing the affections of the opposite sex, and all seeking riches or 
happiness. Price by mail, in cloth, $1.25; paper covers, $1. 
Agents wanted for this book, Private Medical Works, Perfumery, 
Jewelry, &c., who will receive samples free. Address, T.W. Evans, 
Publisher and Perfumer, 41 South Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Neptune Steam Laundry. 


OFFICES—148 East Fiftieth Street, and 275 West 
Twenty-third Street. 

BRANCH OFFICES—861 Broadway and 588 Sixth 
Avente, 


FAMILY and GENTLEMEN’S 
- WASHING attended to in the finest style and 
witb promptness. 
PRICES MODERATE. 
NO ACIDS OR CHEMICALS USED. 

Ladies’ Clothing under special charge of an experi- 
enced woman. 

Goods called for and delivered FREE OF CHARGE. 

Orders by mail or otherwise receive immediate at- 


tention. 
WE NEVER DISAPPOINT. tf 





This word is derived from the 











ANTED.—Ladies and gentlemen to 

solicit subscriptions for Captain Glazier’s new 
book, “‘ THREE YEARS IN THE FEDERAL CAVALRY.” 
The most thrilling, popular and best selling work of 
the day. Anybody can sell it. Everybody buys it. 
Sold by Agents only. R. H. FERGUSON & CO., 138 
Bleecker Street, New York. 816-25 


NE&vous DEBILITY, ete., poets 

cured by DR. MOTT’S HERB CURE. A pack- 
age free on trial for 9 cts. postage, by CROIX & CO., 
Covington, Ky. 823-25 








For $1 you can havesent to your Summer 
Residence for Three Months 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
CHIMNEY CORNER, 


Which publishes the best Stories, Continued and Com- 
plete, by the very best 


AMERIOAN AND ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


THE FAIR GIRL 
WITH THE GOLDEN HAIR, 
By Pierce Egan, 
Written expressly for this paper. 


THREE HEARTS; 
Or, THE LONG RECEKO NING, 
By C. G. Rosenberg, 


Travels, Adventures, Sketches, Humorous and 
Entertaining Matter, Essays, etc. Twenty to twenty- 
five Original Illustrations, 

Subscription, $4 per annum. 

Sent for the three Summer months for $1. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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ERFECT - FITTING and ELEGANT 

BOOTS and SHOES, for Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys 

and Children. The largest assortment of fine work in 
the city, at Low Prices. 


NEW STORE, NEW STYLES. 


BROOoOEES, 
575 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 


New Store, 1,196 BROADWAY, 


CORNER TWENTY-NINTH STREET. 
817-29 





OFFICE OF 


WM. M. FLIESS & C0, 


No. 47 Broadway, 
NEw YORK, May ist, 1871. 
We beg to inform correspondents and friends, of 
our removal to the warehouses 
No. 47 Broadway and No. 107 Church St., 
Where we shall continue the business of 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES, ETU., AND 
SHIPPERS. 
WM. M. FLIESS & CO. 


REDUCTION of PRICES 


TO CONFORM TO 


REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 
Great Saving to Consumers 
BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Bap Send for our New Price-List, and a Club-Form 
will accompany it, containing full directions—making 
a large saving to consumers, and remunerative to 
club organizers. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 5,643. New York. 


IRCUS FREE!—Any boy can teach his 

ts amusing and wonderful tricks by Haney’s 

Art of Training Animals. Tells all secrets of the pro- 
fession, and explains all feats ever exhibited. 210 


, 60 & only 50 cents of booksellers, or 
JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau Street, New York. 








on Under-Feed. 

THE BEST & CHEAPEST 

FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 

SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. ('. 

. Warranted for five years, 
wand the warranty indem- 
4 nified by a capital of half 
a million of dollars, A 
AGENTS WANTED 
qin unoccupied territory. 
w For particulars address 


be Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 
o Cleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 
'1Mo.; Providence, R. I.; 
a, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bos. 
wee Yes ton, Mass. ; Pittsburg,Pa. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 

m his, Tenn.; Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Toledo,0.; Albany,N.Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Rich. 
mond,Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston,Tex,; San Francisco, Cal.; or 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 












The New Wils 










THE BROADWAY OFFICE 
OF THE 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY 


Having been removed from No. 1205 to 
No. 1207, 


The managers are able to extend greater advantages 
to their patrons than previously. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Suits in White 
Are treated as a Specialty, and the 
GREATEST CARE GUARANTEED 
| with all articles of apparel. No charge is made for 

collecting or delivering packages. tf 


| OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY OF 








CUBA.—$300,000 in gold drawn every seven- 
teen days. Prizes cashed and information furnished 
Ege UPHAM, 9 Weybosset Street, Providence, 

816-28 





AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS.— 

The greatest Wonder of the Age.—25 cents a 

package ; five assorted packages for $1. Sent, post- 

age Paid, by W. C. WEMYSS, 730 Broadway, rad 
ork, 


M AG IC Stamp for a Price-List. 


HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY 
Has Removed to 


743 Broadway, 
Nearly opposite his old Store. 





FOR THE PARLOR, Send 





A MONTH! Horse and carriage 
furnished. Expenses paid. 
H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Maine. 


OYAL HAVANA 
LOTTERY OF CUBA. 


| Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
W% ERNMENT. $330,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
—e.< paid in Gold, and information fur- 

wwEapee ys» nished. Orderssolicited and prompt- 
ly filled. The highest rates paid for Doubloons, and 
all kinds of Gold and Silver; alsofor all Government 
Secnrities. TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 16 Wall St., N.Y. 


($32 


813-25 















M () N FY Easily made with our Stencil and 
rc 


Key-Check Outfit. sa Ci 
HUMBUG SQUELCHER, exposing all 





free. STAFFORD M’F’G CO., 66 

Fulton Street, New York. 808-833 

swindles and humbugs by mail or otherwise, 

by the author of the famous book, “ Rogues and 

Rogueries of New York.’’ Samples free by mail on 

ty of only ten cents, by JESSE HANEY & CO., 
il9 


assau Street, New York. 
250 a Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 


ples free. ‘S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
819-44 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 


“WONDERS 


OF THE WORLD.” 


OVER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. The longest, best selling, and most 
| attractive subscription book ever published. Send for 
| circulars, with terms, at once. Address, 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
411 Broome Street, New York, 
130 South Clark Street, Chicago, TIl. 
177 West fay Street, Cincinnati, O. 
410 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Tucker Manufacturing Co,/HOW WHEN in) WHERE 


TO 


ADVERTISE. 


SEE THE ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE. 
BOOK OF ONE HUNDRED PAGES. 
Issued Quarterly, (new edition sust ovr) Contains 
Lists of ALL THE BEST NEWSPAPERS, Daily, Weekly, 
Religious, Agricultural, Local and Political ; aiso 
MAGAZINES, and all Periodicals devoted to class inter- 
ests ; also estimates showing 
COST OF ADVERTISING, 
ay hints, incidents and instructions gathered from 
the 


Experience of Successful Advertisers. 
Mailed to any address FOR 25 CENTS. 
Address, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


Advertising Agents, Publishers and Dealers in All 
Kinds of Printers’ Materials, 


No. 41 Park Row, New York. 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 


GIBSON’S BUILDING, 


Corner Broadway and Thirteenth Strect. 


HESE BATHS ARE THE LARGEST 

and most complete in the city. They combine the 
best features of the two most noted and valuable sys- 
tems of bathing—the Russian and Turkish. ‘ihe 
Russian, in the oe of vapor and the man- 
ner of cleansing the skin, together with a series of 
douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation and 
reaction, producing a powerful and invigorating 
tonic effect. The Turkish, in the luxurious sham- 
pooing of the whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discom- 
fort attending the process ; but, on the contrary, the 
sensations produced are of so pleasing a nature as to 
render these baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 a. M. to 9 P. M.; and on Sundays, from 


7A. M. to 12M. 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 


Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays, from 9 A. ¥ 
t 


|} tolp. M. 
J. G. SCHULL, 
Merchant Tailor, 


Formerly of 32 Ann Street, 


H4s REMOVED HIS BUSINESS TO 

No. 16 Ann Street, near Broadway, where he 
has opened with an entire new stock of goods for the 
present season, comprising many exclusive novelties 
from the London market, which are made up in the 
latest English styles, at moderate piices. Formcr 
patrons are invited to visit and select, and the patron- 
age of the general public is also solicited. 


J. G SCHULL, 
16 Ann Street, New York. 


$75 to $250 per month, crerywhere, 
male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPRCYRD 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most supe- 
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rior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and 
any machine that will sew astronger, more beau- 
tiful, or more elastic seam than ours, It makes 
Ft the “Elastic Lock Stitch.’ Every second stitch 
+ apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$4 $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a com- 
CS mission from which twice that amount can be 
= Pitisburgh, Pa. ; St. Louis, Mo., or Chicago, Iu. 
817-29 
= 
Agents! Read This! 
\ \ TE 
OF $30 PER WEEK and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 
ventions. Address, M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, 
805-30 
READ THE CONTINUED STORIES LN 
FRANK LESLIE’S 
“BEN, THE BUCCANEER,” 
AND 
“O'NEIL OF THE RED HAND.” 
Read one number, and you can’t give it up. Solve 
can pay two years’ subscription. 
Ready every Wednesday, price 5 cents, 
FRANK LESLIE, 


warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for 
@ can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
Mich. 
9 H ’ 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly. 
the problems, and win the first prize ($5), and you 
537 Peaxl Street, N. Y. 








NEWSPAPER. __ 





[Jury 15, 1871. 
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* Dr. Walker’s 
California 
Vinegar Bitters. 
Made from the 
roots and herbs of 
California, free 
from all alcoholic 
stimulants. A 
gentle Purgative 
and Tonic. 

For Female Com- 
plaints, Infamma- 
tory and Chronic 
Rheumatism, 
G out ’ Bilious, 
Remittent and In- 
termittent Fevers, 
Diseases of the 
| . Blood, Liver and 

s. a3 As ce a “= Kidneys, these 
Bitters have no equal. DYSPEPSIA OR INDI- 
GESTION, Headache, Pain in the Shoulders, 
Coughs, Tightness of the Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eruc- 
tations of the Stomach, Bad Taste in the Moath, Bil- 
ious Attacks, Palpitation of the Heart, Inflammation 
of the Lungs, Pain in the Regions of the Kidneys, are 
cured by the use of these Bitters. 

FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, 
Carbuncles, Ring-worms, Scald Head 
Erysipelas, Itch, Discolorations of the $ 
excellent. 

Pin, Tape and other Worms lurking in the 
system are effectually destroyed and removed. 

J. WALKER, Proprietor. R. H. McDONALD & Co., 
Druggists and General Agents, San Francisco, Cal., 
and 32 and 34 Commerce Street, N. Y. 0 


RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY, 
PARIS, LONDON AND BRUSSELS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


Summer Specialties. 


TOILET VINEGAR, 


io, 
Superior to Eau de Cologne 
for all Toilet and Sanitary 
purposes. Purified extract of 


LIME JUICE AND GLYCERINE, 


For cleansing the Hair and 
giving it a beautifal gloss 
without greasing it. 
sitely cool and refreshing. 


Special Representatives for United States : 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, No. 38 Vesey St., N. Y. [ 
TO AMERICANS 


TRAVELING IN EUROPE. 
Circular Letters of Credit, 
Available in Sterling or Francs, 





kin, they are 













Issued by 
BOWLES BROTHERS & Co., 
19 William Street, N. Y., 

27 State Street, Boston. 


7 THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


with the Green Tea Flavor, War- 
ranted to suit alltastes. For sale 
everywhere. And for sale tvhole- 
sale only by the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co,, 8 Church 
St., New York. P. 0. Box 5506, 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


H. O’Neill-& Co., 


827 & 329 SIXTH AVE. & TWENTIETH ST., 
IMPORTERS of FRENCH and ENGLISH MILLINERY 
GOODS, have Greatly Reduced their Prices. 
ENGLISH CHIP HATS, 75c..; sold on Broadway, $5 

and $6 ; all new shapes. 
FINE LEGHORN TURBANS, $1.95 and $2.75. 
LEGHORN HATS, selling off below cost. 


Go to O0’NEILL’S for Straw Goods, 
At GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Fine Ly Turbans, high crown, 75c.; sold elsewhere, 
9 
Black, Brown and Drab English and Milan Turbans. 


Neapolitan Round Hats, 60c. to $1.50. 
Real Waterproof Round Hats and Bonnets, 65c. 








Sore Eyes, T 
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Go to O’NEILL’S for Ribbons. 


Gros-grain Bonnet Ribbons, Nos. 9, 12, 16 and 22, all 
new Spring Shades, at reduced prices, 

25 Cartons of Plaid Sash Ribbons, 75c. ; worth $1.25. 

50 Cartons of 7-inch all Silk, all Shades, 95c.; worth | 


$1.45. | 

Job lot. of 7-inch Black Gros-grain Sash Ribbons will 
— for $1, $1.15 and $1.25 ; worth $2 per yard, 
gold, 


Go to O’NEILL’S for French Flowers, 


Roses, Montures, Garlands, Vines, Leaves. 
Ostrich Tips and Pompons in new Spring shades. 


Go to 0’NEILL’S, : 
And examine the new department of made-up 
LACE GOODS, 

White Lawn Suits, $5 upward ; White Overskirts and 
Sacques, $5 upward ; Guipure Lace Sacques,.$6.75 ; 
Valenciennes Lace Collars, Lace Sleeves, Lace Sets, 
Lace Handkerchiefs. 

Our prices will be found to be fifty per cent. lower 
: way prices. All goods made on the pre- 
mises, 


attention given to orders. 
\ Guipure Laces, Thread Lace, Dotted Nets, 
Vails, Trimming Laces. 


Go to O’NEILL’S for 
Parasols, Sun Umbrellas, lined and unlined; Buff 
Parasols, 50c., 65c., 75c., 85c. ; Silk Sun Umbrellas, 
$1.35 to $3; Silk Pongée, lined, $2, $2.45 to $3.20. 
100 dozens of Lu in’s Kid Gloves, two buttons, $1.25 ; 
best goods in the ag for the price. 
Latest novelties in Spring Scarfs and Ties. 
Windsor Scarfs, Crépe de Chine, Silk 
at 50c., formerly 95c. 
Everything marked in plain figures. 
H. O’NEILL & CO., 


327 and 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 


SEASIDE MUSIC. 


a 7991 . 
ON’T GO TO THE COUNTRY without 

a supply of HITCHCOCK’S DIME AND HALF- 

DIME MUSIC. At a small cost you can have a fine 
collection of vocal and instrumental pieces. Call at 
store, or mail $1 for samples. Address, BENJ. W. 
HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 29 Beekman St., New York 
. ™ — for catalogue of 600 pieces, mailed free, 


8, 








ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day )to sell the 
celebrated HOME SH LE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch’?( alike on both sides), and is 
Sully licensed. The best and cheapest family 
Sewing Machine in the market. Address, 
JOHNSON, CLARK & O©O., Boston, Mass.; 





Pa,; Chicago, Il.; or St. Louis, Mo, 
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“DO YOU TAKE, GOOD SIR! 
GranT (at Central Park, the other day)—“ Well, Son, have you seen the Statue sufficiently ? 
Shall we drive on?” 
Younc Horperut— Oh, wait one moment longer, Father ! 
TO GIVE YOU SOMETHING.” 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL. 
The Safest and Best Illuminating Oil ever made. Used in 
over 100,000 Families. Millions of Gallons have been Sold. No 
¢ Accidents have ever occurred from it. Our Motto—‘‘ Not Cheapest, 
~ but Safest and Best.” 
Oil House of CHAS. PRATT, Established 1770, 
108 Fulton Street, N. ¥. 0 


DO YOU TAKE?” 


HE LOOKS AS IF HE WAS GOING 








BALL, BLACK & CO, 


565 and 567 “Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 
WILL FURNISH 


STERLING SILVER 
FORKS & SPOONS, 


IN QUANTITY, 


AT $1.75 GOLD PER OUNCE, 


THESE GOODS ARE PRONOUNCED SUPERIOR IN 
BEAUTY OF FINISH, AND GREATER IN VARIETY 
OF PATTERN, TO ANY TABLE-WARE MANUFAC. 


eA LARGE STOCK OF 
WEDDING SILVER 


| CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 0 


GOOD MEDOC CLARET, 
$4 per Dozen. 
- PALE DRY SHERRY, 
$10 per Case. 
PALE FRUITY SHERRY, 
$10 per Case. 
JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
|o No, 1 UNION SQUARE, and No, 30 8. WILLIAM St, 


003 GIFTS, — 


(GRAN D GIFT CONCERT 
AND DISTRIBUTION FOR THE 
| Benefit of the FOUNDLING ASYLUM of the SISTERS 
| of CHARITY in the City of New York, and SOLDIERS’ 
| and SAILORS’ ORPHANS’ HOME, Washington, D.©., 
| to be held in Washington, D. C., under and by virtue 
of a permit from Hon, Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, On THURSDAY, JULY 27TH, positively. 

After the Concert, the Commissioners will award t4¢ 
the successful ticket-holders 

1,003 GIFTS, 
Amounting to 
S200,000. 
52,000 Tickets only will be sold, at $5 each. 


Hon. H. McCuLLovuaH, of Elkton, Ma. Commis- 
Major Gro. T. CASTLE, Baltimore, Md.j sioners. 
Hon. Jas. S. NEGLEY, M.C., Pittsburgh, Pa., Trustee. 
References.—Maj. -Gen. D. Hunter, U.S.A., Washing- 

ton, D. C.; Hon. Jas. 8S. Negley, Pittsburgh, Pa.; First 

National Bank, Hagerstown, Md. ; Appleman & Co., 

Bankers, Hagerstown ; Updegratt & Sons, Hagers- 

town ; Hon. R. J. Brent, late Attorney-General, Balti- 

more; C. F. Abbott, Esq., 20 P. O. Ave., Balt.; John 

H. Fowler, Esq.; W. H. Myers, of W. H. Myers & Bro., 

Exchange Place, Balt. 

“Deeds of the Real Estate, certified to by counsel, in 
hands of the Trustee, 

Tickets and circulars can be had of P. C. DEVLIN, 
General Agent, Stationer and Printer, No. 31 Nassau 
St., New York. 

Tickets sent O. O. D., if desired. 

Send for Circular, containing description of prizes, 


etc. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention.  [821-25-0 
THE COMBINATION OF PURE VEGETABLE 


JUICES in Dr. Walker’s Vinegar Bitters controls the 
liver, insures digestion, and purifies the blood. 0 

















NO CITY IN. THE WORLD has a Lamp that can compare with the new NEW YORK 

, CRYSTAL EFLECTING LAMP (Bartlett’s Patent), recently 
adopted and placed in use at the Central Park, Grand Circle, Boulevards, Washington Square, and elsewhere. 
They excel all in giving light, for beauty and low cost. General Office, 569 Broadway, New York. 


A Providential Remedy. 


The Mongoose, bitten by a poisonous serpent, seeks a certain plant, eats of 
it, and recovers. In like manner thousands of European dyspeptics, and vic- 
tims of liver complaint, disorders of the bowels, debility, dropsy, rheuma- 
tism, etc., flock to the Seltzer Spring, in Germany, and are cured by its salu- 
brious waters. We have this Spring, in all its sanitary perfection, multiplied 
ad infinitum, in this country, in the form of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


It is the Spa made portable and available for the uses of the million. The 
million use it. It is the great household medicine of the land, at once deli- 
cious, refreshing, and unequaled as a corrective and alterative. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. c) 


‘‘MICROSCOPIC OPERA GLASSES.” 


25ce. Each; 5 for $1, or $2 per Dozen, post- 











and all who contemplate 
building, supplied with de- 








scriptive circular of ** Village Builder’”’ free. Address . . 
A. J. BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren, St., a ee B. FOX & CO., 396 Canal Street, 
a -O : 


N.Y 





Scottron’s Adjustable 
Mirror. 
1 In which we can “see our- 
/ selves as others see us’?— 
front, side and back views 
erfectly. Every Lady, Mil- 
¢ liner, Hairdresser, atter 
and Tailorshould have them. 
7Send for Circular, inciosin, 
V stamp. 8S. SCOTTRON, 
| 138 Elizabeth St., New York. 
0 








Mann’s Improved Double Trolling Spoon. 





‘We makeonly one style, and have butone price for our Pianos, 
‘which are all made from thoroughly seasoned and kiln-dried ma- 
terials, and have seven octaves—rosew: case—carved legs and 
lyro—large square grand overstrung scale—front round corners 
—serpentine bottom—iron plate—French action—and are all war- 
ranted five years. We have no agents, and allow no commissions 
or discounts to any one. This explains how we can sell a good 
Piano for $290, which is about the price Piano dealers pay to manufac- 
turers for instruments siinilar toours. Piano dealers are allowed by al! 
manufacturers, except ourselves, to add 100 per cent., and upward, prof- 
it to all sales, This the public can prove by investigation to be strictly 
true. Piano dealers, teachers, pro , and everybody else, are ex- 
cluded from any and every possibilit ofa single cent of commission on 
our Pianos, If you wish a Piano sent for trial, you must make the mat- 

r of ref and pay t jonable; and if the instrument is 
in any respect inferior to any Piano made in the mown world at any 
price, you may send it back to us at the end of ten days’ trial, instead 
ofpaying forit. If you ordera Piano sent, we have one request to 

e; and that is, that the trial shall be made by pasties who are not 
interested in other Pianos. Please send for our Circulars containing 
full particulars and _references to bankers, merchants, and families, in 

five States and Territories, who are using our Pianos, . * 


or apply to : 
UNITED STATES PIANO CO.; 645 Broadway, N.Y 


FISHERMEN! 
Twines and Netting, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
806-18-0 s@- Send for Price List. Baltixaore, Md, 





Unequaled for catching Pike, Pickerel, Bass, Trout, 
etc. Price, by mail, $1. 
0-821-24) JOHN H. MANN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


DOOLEYS 


» a =. i af 
POowbDER 


HAs long been regarded as the best and 
cheapest BAKING POWDER in use. Perfectly 

pure and healthy. It makes, at short notice, delicious 
BISCUITS, ROLLS, etc. There need be no waste of 
food prepared with it, as it is always of the best 
quality. We would say to those who have never used 
it, that a very few trials will enable them to use it, not 
only with entire satisfaction, but with economy. 

Put up FULL, NET weight, as represented. 

Grocers and Dealers sell it. 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
PROPRIETORS, 
69 New Street, New York City. o 






































NO HALF CURES ARE WROUGHT by Vinegar 
Bitters ; they literally extinguish Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, ‘Malarious Fevers, and liver complaints. 0 





THIS IS NO HUMBUG! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS and STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you wil’ 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address, W. FOX, P.O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y. 808-824-0 


1,700,000 Acres in Iowa! 


180,000 Acres in Nebraska! ! 


RR. Land Companies 


Of Iowa and Nebraska, 


FFER THE ABOVE LANDS TO 

SETTLERS, at $3 to #10 per acre, on time 
at six per cent., or for cash. These Companies have 
determined to have their lands settled at the earliest 
possible day, in order to increase the business of their 
Railroads, which are now all completed, and therefore 
offer the BEST LANDS, in the BEST STATES, at the 
LOWEST PRICES. We sell 


Land Exploring Tickets, 

at our Offices in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and at No. 1 La 
Salle Street, Chi .» Railroad fares west of those 
places REFU NDE to holders of exploring tickets 
who purchase 80 acres or more. Large Reductions 
of R.R. fare to colonies, or parties of 25, or more. 
Colored Maps, showing ali the lands in both State: 
sent for 20 cents. Pamphlets and County Maps sen 
FREE to all parts of the world. Apply to 


Ww. W. WALKER, 








816-30-e0w-0 Vice-Pres’t, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

; TRADE MARK. 
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SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 


TRENGTHENING! NOURISHMENT! 

Economy in housekeeping! IIEBIG’S COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. ecommended by the Faculty. 
Received the highest prizes at Paris, Havre and Am- 
sterdam. Is supplied to the British, French, Russian, 
Prussian and United States Governments. None gen- 
uine without the signature of BARON LIEBIG, the in- 
ventor, on every jar. 

Agents—New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO.; San 
Francisco, CHURCH & ; General Agents for 





CLARK 
the United States, J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, 
New York, , ; 





